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Does the high cost of 
living scoop you 
off your feet too? 


The high cost of living doesn’t spare 
anybody. It hurts business as much as 
it hurts customers. For fewer people buy 
when prices are high. 


National Dairy fights this trend by 
working to keep prices down and qual- 
ity up. Our key men meet once each 
month to develop ways to increase effi- 
ciency and improve products—to give 
you top quality at lowest possible 
price. 


Here are some figures which show how 
milk prices compare with food prices, 
from 1939 to 1948: 


Increase in cost of food . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. 
Our profit from all of our milk divisions 
averaged less than !2 cent per quart sold 
in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


So milk—nature’s most nearly perfect 
food—still gives you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. It’s our 
job to guard quality and insure full nu- 
tritional value in milk, and cheese, but- 
ter, ice cream and other products made 
from milk—and to make these fine 
foods available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible 
prices. 


An impartial national survey shows that most 
Americans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair 
profit for business. Compared to this, the aver- 
age profit in the food industry is less than 5%. 
And National Dairy’s profit in its milk divisions 
in 1947 was less than 2%. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Another home economics department goes modern 


—with Electric Ranges—the Kenmore Jr. High 
School, Kenmore, N. Y. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


@ To learn more about any subject, students need the necessary equipment. 
Today in teaching cooking, school home economics departments need modern 
Electric Ranges—the kind which surveys of leading national magazines show 


are being installed in homes in every section of the country. 


If your school home economics laboratory does not have modern Electric 
cooking equipment, its installation can prove to be very much worthwhile. 


With it, students can be trained to use the kind of equipment they 


have in their own homes. 


The floor plan of the Kenmore Jr. High School home economics 
department is available to you, FREE. See below! 


FREE — Laboratory Kitchen Floor Plen— Actual floor plan of the home 


economics department of the Kenmore Jr. High School shows complete 
details and dimensions. Valuable for reference in planning for the needs of 


your school. FREE. JUST USE THE COUPON! 


A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL « CROSLEY + ESTATE HEATROLA 


FRIGIDAIRE GENERAL ELECTRIC GIBSON 


HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + LEDO +* MONARCH 


NORGE + QUALITY + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 


N ational 
E lectrical 


M anufacturers 


A ssociation 


Electric Range Section 


to Teach 
modern 
cooking, 
you need a 
modern 
ELECTRIC 
RANGE! 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Electric Range Section 

Dept. JH-10, 155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor 
Kenmore Jr. High School home 

illustrated on this page. 
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How to Make BETTER Cheese-Rice Loaf 


Velvet- Sended Cheese- Rice Loaf is so simple to make, using new- 
method Carnation Cheese Sauce for rich smoothness. 

Carnation Cheese Sauce needs no flour...no butter... practi- 
cally no watching. Just melt cheese in double-rich Carnation 
Evaporated Milk over hot water 

Even inexperienced cooks can make this rich, creamy sauce 


successfully and get a velvet blend in Cheese-Rice Loaf.” 
With Carnation Evaporated Milk you 


et double-rich milk 
nutrients, too—adding valuable protein to this meatless dish. 

For other recipes using Carnation Milk, send for the “Velvet 
Blend Book’’. 


If you'd also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) 
for Cheese-Rice Loaf, mention it when you write. Dept. 774-J, 


Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wis., or Los Angeles 36, Calif 


$0005 an0 
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In preparing your girls to become future homemakers, the 
feeding of such little fellows is most important. 


That’s why Gerber’s would like to help make your teaching 
easier—by providing the latest facts on approved baby feeding. 
New information on meats—fast becoming so prominent in baby’s 
diet—should be of particular interest. There's still time to get: 


INFANT NUTRITION 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


INFANT NUTRITION ~ 
STUDENT'S LEAFLET 


Outlined for clarity and 
handy for use. Ties right 
in with your own Man- 
ual. Sized and punched 
to fit 842" x 11” binder. 


Up-to-the-minute supplemen- 
tary material to work into 
your regular baby feeding 
lessons. 842" x 11” pages / 
punched to fit your binder. 


ALL FREE! Just write Gerber's, Dept. 
2510-8, Fremont, Mich., requesting 
your manual and the number of 
Student's Leaflets needed. 


erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL 
3 CEREALS ° 20 STRAINED FOODS ° 15 JUNIOR FOODS 


3 STRAINED MEATS ° 3 JUNIOR MEATS 
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CHIQUTA BANANA SAYS: 


CORN FLAKES and BANANAS 


NG 
co 
ba ‘ Department: 
Cont aint ap 
Lavell tear Poone of, Sugar kfast bow! of 
start the day with © bree” ad flavor A\ 
1 ounce (1 cup+) crispy 
4 ounces (2 cup) whole NY, ey 
1 teaspoon 
use fully ripe (an average serving) 
pul flecked with brouns 


Milk is an 
Economical 


Protein Food 


Milk Supplies Abundant 

Quantities of Protein 
Milk and milk products provide 
approximately one-fourth of the pro- 
tein in the food supply of the people 
of the United States. 

A single quart of milk furnishes 32 
grams of protein, nearly one-half of 
the daily protein requirement of the 
average adult. 


Milk, cheese and cottage cheese sup- 
ply more high quality, complete 
protein at less cost than most other 
regularly eaten protein foods. 


Proteins Vary in 

Nutritive Value 
The primary function of proteins is 
to build and maintain live tissue. 
Proteins are necessary to all plant 
and animal cells. There is no known 
life without them. 


But proteins vary in quality depend- 
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ing upon the amount 
and kind of the amino 
acids they contain. Some ae \\ 
amino acids are classi- } 
fied as essential because VE 
they must be supplied | | 
by daily foods; other | 

amino acids can be man- 


ufactured in the body. x 


| 


Milk Provides High 

Quality Protein 
The two principal proteins present 
in milk are casein and lactalbumin. 
Both are complete proteins . . . both 
contain a// the amino acids, essen- 
tial and otherwise. 


The presence of this seal io 
indicates that all nutri- 
tional statements in this 
advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 
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Authorities now believe that a com- 
plete assortment of the essential 
amino acids must be present in a 


-~s~ meal if the protein in the meal is to 


serve its chief purpose of building 
and maintaining body tissue. 


Milk proteins do an effective job in 
complementing proteins found in 
grains, because milk proteins are 
“strong” in the particular amino 
acids in which grain proteins tend 
to be less abundant. 


om 111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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Butter—a nutritious dairy food 


5. On what does the vitamin A potency depend ? 
Ans. The vitamin A activity of butter depends on the 
amount of carotene in the feed of the cow. Green pas- 
ture grass and silage are the best sources of carotene for 
the cow. Today's modern feeding practices assure a cream 
of high vitamin A content. 


What is butter? 

Ans. Butter is a wholesome, nutritious food made from 
cream, the natural fat of milk which is supplied by the 
dairy cow. The present-day cow is a highly perfected 
“milk factory’’ resulting from years of improved breed- 
ing, scientific care and protection. 


What are butter’s most important 

known nutrients ? 

Ans. Its fat and its vitamin A value. Butter is made of 
the fat of milk. It yields about 3300 calories per pound 
and is completely and easily digested when eaten in a 
general mixed diet. 


What is the vitamin A value of butter? 

Ans. The year round average for the vitamin A value of 
butter is 15,000 International Units per pound. The aver- 
age content in summer butter is 18,000 I.U. and some 
has well over 20,000 I.U. per pound at that season. About 
two-thirds of all the creamery butter produced is “sum- 
mer” butter. 


What does vitamin A do for the body? 


Ans. It is necessary to life itself. Vitamin A active sub- 
stances (the body gets its vitamin A from carotene as well 
as from the different forms of vitamin A itself) are essen- 
tial for growth, for healthy eyes, skin and other epithelial 
tissues. 


Peer» The presence of this seal indicates that all 

" nutritional statements in this advertisement 
have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


6. Is the vitamin A content of butter stable? 


Ans. A United States Department of Agriculture study 
reports that the vitamin A value of butter is very stable 
under conditions, and for periods, that commercial butter 
is ordinarily stored. 


7. What other nutrients is butter thought 


to contain? 

Ans. Butter, especially summer butter, produces a growth 
stimulation in experimental animals on certain diets. 
Whether this effect is due to a specific growth factor or 
to a more beneficial balance of known fatty acids is not 
fully determined. 


8. On what do we base our present-day 


knowledge of butter? 

Ans. Nowadays, butter “goes to college.” It is taken 
apart and examined in university laboratories to see what 
makes up its character. Scientists and researchers are 
constantly learning and publishing new facts about the 
nutritional content of butter and its contribution to 
human welfare. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois of 
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Since 1915...the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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The goodness of ice cream is a welcome treat 
for everyone in the family. 


Yes; young and old alike enjoy ice cream’s 
cool refreshment . . . its smooth, creamy 
texture . . . its luscious flavors. 


Flavors? There’s an endless variety . . . variety 
that helps ice cream add zest to any meal 
from banquet to barbecue. 


That’s why —whatever the occasion—ice 
cream is a/ways in good taste. 


The presence of this Seal 
indicates that all nutri- 
tional statements in this 
advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


FOO0S AND 
NUTRITION 


© 
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CREAM’S double exposure 


The goodness of ice cream is deeper 
than taste alone. 

This popular food furnishes a generous 
amount of tooth- and bone-building calcium— 
as well as other minerals. 

Also contained in ice cream are those 
health-promoting vitamins—‘'A”’ and 
riboflavin—in addition to the same quality 
proteins which are found in milk. 

All of these nutrients encourage health 
and well-being. 


=, 111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois wy 


Since 1918 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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BEHIND THE SCENE IN THIS 


“PHOTOGENIC NUTRITION” SERIES 


For classroom use, here are complete recipes for the dishes shown on the 
color poster inside. Also a few interesting sidelights on the preparation of 
each dish which will help you prompt student discussion of this “‘appetite 
appeal”’ lesson. 


EXAMPLE NO. 1—SWIFT’S BROOKFIELD SAUSAGE AND FRENCH TOAST. To heighten the 
interest in this breakfast, the French toast is baked in a waffle iron. Red grape 
jelly gives appetizing color. 


Place Swift's Brookfield Sausage links 
in pan, and add a small amount of 
water. Do not prick links. Cover and 
steam 5 minutes. Drain. Cook over 
low heat, turning sausage often until 


on rounds of French toast baked in a 
waffle iron. For French toast mixture, 
combine 2 slightly beaten eggs with 
Y2 tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. sugar and % c. 
milk. Do not soak bread. 


thoroughly cooked and brown. Serve 


EXAMPLE NO. 2—STANDING RIBS OF SWIFT'S PREMIUM BEEF. For rich color with meat or 
poultry, we can choose from the whole rainbow in fruits. Here, as a contrast to 
the meat in color, flavor and shape, we used orange cups and filled them with 
spiced fruits. 


minutes; strain. Return to saucepan and 
bring to a boil. While stirring constantly, 
add 2 tbsp. cornstarch mixed with 2 
tbsp. cold water. After mixture thick- 
ens, continue cooking for 3 minutes. 
Add 3 tbsp. lemon juice and fruits. 
Serve hot in orange cups. If prepared 
in advance, reheat in broiler. 


Place rib roast of Swift's Premium Beef 
fat side up in open pan in 325° oven. 
For a 6 to 8 lb. roast, allow about 22 
min. per lb. for rare; 26 for medium; 
33 for well done. Serve with Spiced 
Fruits: Drain syrup from a No. 2 2 can 
fruit cocktail. Add 1 stick cinnamon and 
10 whole cloves to the syrup. Cook 5 


EXAMPLE NO. 3—SWIFT’S PREMIUM BACON WITH ASPARAGUS. Color contrast, texture 
contrast, and an imaginative touch with the sauce, make this simple luncheon 
glamorous. Show your students this quick lesson—six ingredients make a feast 
for the eyes as well as the table. 


For the sauce, slice Y cup blanched 
almonds lengthwise and brown lightly 
in 3 tablespoons of melted butter or 
Allsweet. Stir in 1 tablespoon of lemon 
juice and serve immediately over the 
asparagus. Garnish with lemon slices. 


Arrange Swift's Premium Bacon on a 
rack in shallow pan and bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (425°) until browned, 
10-12 minutes. No turning necessary. 
Serve on hot platter with asparagus on 
toast topped with Almond Butter Sauce. 


Your students should learn that “‘photogenic nutrition” depends on appear- 
ance and quality. And the surest way to obtain unfailing high quality and 
good value is to buy by brand. For behind an established brand name, such 
as Swift’s, a reputation is at stake—a guarantee of quality. Thus brand 
buying becomes a vital part of good buymanship. 
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FEAST THEIR EYES, TOO! BRIGHTEN YOUR 
CLASSROOM AND YOUR STUDENTS WITH 


PHOTOGENIC 


Sys “Nutrition is our business” is true indeed of Swift & Com- 


y pany. As processors and distributors of five of the basic 


foods we feel a compelling obligation to learn more and more 
about good nutrition . . . and we share with you and your students 
the obligation to pass our knowledge on. 

But—like you—we know that good nutrition is not all statistics, 
not all pure science. We know that appetite appeal is a vital ingredi- 
ent . . . intangible but necessary. Nutrition should be photogenic. 

That concept—of photogenic nutrition, of emphasis on kitchen 
artistry —plays an important part in Swift & Company’s advertis- 
ing. We think you believe it is important in Home Economics 
teaching, too. 

And so—to help you dramatize the creative side of cookery —we 
have developed the color poster you’ll find when you unfold these 
pages. We hope you’ll clip it out to brighten your bulletin board 
and give classroom life a lift! 


MARTHA LOGAN, Director of Home Economics, 
Research Laboratories, Swift & Company 


LOOK INSIDE... A COLOR 
POSTER FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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AT YOUR SERVICE... 


THESE TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE FROM SWIFT 


Teachers of Home Economics have need of a continuing flow of supplementary 
material to enrich their programs. Recognizing this need, Swift & Company 
offers a wide choice of educational material. Every effort is made to keep this 
classroom help as interesting and dramatic as possible, so make careful note of 
the examples described below. 


“FOOD NEWS AND VIEWS” 


This monthly bulletin, published by the Home Economics Division and edited 
by Martha Logan (Beth Bailey McLean), Division Head, brings features of in- 
terest to Home Economists. Specially notable are the brief articles on the 
newest findings in nutrition and food research. Other features include Test 
Kitchen Research, Pictorial Lessons in Buymanship and Cookery, Recines of 
the Month. Food News and Views will be sent to you regularly free upon request. 


SOUND MOVIES FOR CLASSROOM USE 


These motion pictures, some in color, are professionally made and technically 
excellent. Among those available at present: “Hidden Hunger’’, starring 
Walter Brennan; ““Red Wagon’’, 2 history of the meat packing industry; ““The 
Inside Story of Cake Baking’’, a technical film which shows students what 
happens inside a cake while it is baking; and many others. Movies are on 
16 mm. film and are loaned without cost except for express charges. Descrip- 
tive pamphlets available on request. 


OTHER MATERIAL 


Special and timely bulletins, color recipe booklets from the Home Economics 
division of the Research Laboratories, and a wide variety of useful charts and 
manuals are constantly being prepared for your use. Write Martha Logan for 
more information on this helpful material provided by Swift & Company. 


(Write Martha Logan, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 
for Teaching Aids Described On This Page.) 
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Kelvinator Masterpiece Model.. 


Even the ftilt-out Fruit Freshener at the bottom 
of the cabinet is refrigerated! 


Install a new Kelvinator Masterpiece 
Model Refrigerator in your home eco- 
nomics department and you get not only 
814 cubic feet of refrigerated storage 
space above the Fruit Freshener but, in 
addition, 1!5 or 2 cubic feet (depending 
on the model) in the refrigerated tilt- 
out Fruit Freshener zone! All this in a 
Kelvinator taking no more floor space 
than refrigerators of much smaller ca- 
pacity. 


Here in a Kelvinator Masterpiece is 
more refrigerated space than ever before 
available in this size cabinet . . . and 
better planned to meet your laboratory 
needs. You want... and you get... 
plenty of room in the large Frozen Food 
Chest for freezing foods, storing frozen 
foods or freezing ice cubes as desired. 


Loads of shelf area makes generous pro- 
vision for tall bottles and bulky pack- 
ages ...as well as all the other day-to- 


* 


For Your Laboratory in a 


design, 


day foods requiring refrigeration. Mois 
cold of the Crisper (and of the famous 
Cold-Mist Freshener in the MM-model) 
keeps vegetables crisp and flavorsome 
while the refrigerated Fruit Freshener a 
the ideal spot for melons, oranged™ 
apples and other fruits difficult to store™ 
on shelves. 


Add to this super-abundance of refrig- 
erated space such features as the gleam- 
ing white Permalux exterior, one-piece 
porcelain enamel interior, white plastic 
door opening trim, automatic light, 13- 
position temperature control, the de- 
pendable Polarsphere Sealed Unit, and 
you can readily realize that a Kelvinator 
Masterpiece Model Refrigerator is com- 
pletely suited to all your laboratory 
needs. You can see these Masterpiece 
Models now at your Kelvinator Dealer's 
showroom. 


Kelvinaton— Course / 


Look! 


Here’s How It’s Done! 
As you know, in standard refrigerator 


nism is housed in the lower part of 
the cabinet. By skillfully re-designing 
this mechanism and moving it to the 
back of the cabinet of the Masterpiece 
Models, Kelvinator released valuable 
space for added food storage. To 
make best use of this additional space, 
Kelvinator then devised a full-length 
cabinet liner, ane all the way, 
and installed the convenient tilt-out 
Fruit Freshener. Result: three new 
Kelvinator Masterpiece Models . . . 
refrigerated top-to-bottom! 


BALANCED 
COMPARTMENT 


COLD-MIST 
FRESHENER 


FRUIT 
| 
“i 
a 


the cold-producing mecha- 


Like ali other refrigerators, electric 
Lunges ond the home freezer in the 
Kelvinator line, these Masterpiece 
are ovailabie to schoo! home 
economics departments throvgh on 
attractive five-yearreplacement pian 
..» @ prices considerably below | 
retail. 
For tall iateemation on this plan, 
consult your Kelvinotor Dealer or 
write fo Kelvinator Kitchen. 


If your name is not already 
on the mailing list and you 
would like to receive “The 
Kitchen Reporter,” Kelvin- 
ator’s monthly reportorial 
service available to home 
economists without charge, 
just use the coupon in the 
coupon section. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION «+ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HIS is a year of anniversaries at 
Kellogg’s. It is the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Corn Flakes and the 
twenty-fifth year of our Home Eco- 
nomics Department. 


To celebrate these gold and silver 
jubilees, we’ve brought out a new 
cook-booklet. Twenty-three selected 
recipes from Cheese Nippies... to 
Chop Suey —- American . . . to Cinna- 
mon Coffeecake ... to Choco-Sweet 
favors. And you’ ve guessed it—there’s 
a Kellogg cereal in every recipe! 


A SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
Twenty-five years ago, this recipe 


book wouldn’t... possibly couldn’t 
have been written. For one thing, we 
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then had only four Kellogg cereals 
Corn Flakes, Wheat Biscuits, 
Krumbles, and All-Bran. 


And for another, we were just 
starting to organize a real Home 
Economics Department. Ours was 
one of the first of its kind “‘in busi- 
ness.”” And so, in a way, this new 
recipe book is a symbol of twenty-five 
years of progress for us all! 


YES, WE’VE ALL GROWN! 


In these twenty-five years, “Home 
Economics in business” has become a 
widened profession reaching millions 
of homemakers through many chan- 
nels. Kellogg’s was one of the first 
large food companies to foresee this 
new role for Home Economics. 


The company itself, in these 
twenty-five years, has taken many 
strides forward. It has developed new 
and delicious ready-to-eat cereals . . 
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improved its packaging methods... 
its distribution facilities (today 
Kellogg cereals are manufactured in 
five centers; sent to all parts of the 
world)...and pioneered in the 
restoration of cereals. 


Today, all the Kellogg ready-to-eat 
cereals either are made from the 
whole grain or are restored to whole- 
grain values of thiamine, niacin and 
iron. Whole-grain Pep has extra 
Vitamin Bi and contains Vitamin D, 
not naturally present in grain. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
ALL-BRAN + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 
KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES KELLOGG’'S 
SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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Now ... (in addition to the popular Set I) Canco 
offers home economists Set II—with these helpful 
new features: 


1. 11 new recipes for entrees, vegetable dishes, 
salads, and desserts to be made from canned 
foods with... actual photographs of how each 
recipe should look when completed . . . a valuable 
teaching aid! 

2. Current ingredient costs—estimated as of 
August, 1948! 

3. A complete, balanced menu suggested with each 
recipe! 

And, on the back of each recipe card is its contribu- 

tion to the National School Lunch Patterns, Type A 

and Type B. 

Like Set I—Set II comes to you on handy 4"x6" 
file cards, listing: ingredients in both weight and 
measure, total yield, number and size of individual 
portions. 


Remember every one of the recipes in both Set 


I and Set II have been tested by home economists 
and chefs! They’ve been popular . . . and enjoyed 
... ina college cafeteria. 

Use the attached coupon and send for your free 
recipe cards today! You can order Set I, Set II, 
or both. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


( ) Please send me free—Set I, Canco Lunchroom Recipes 
( ) Please send me frees.Set II, Canco Lunchroom Recipes 


Y 
Your Institutions .......... 
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LIQUIDS COOL 
ON EVAPORATION 


When you pour alcohol on your skin and blow 
on it, it will feel cool. That’s because liquids 
draw heat from the surrounding area as they 
evaporate. You could test this for yourself with 
a thermometer. Both gas and electric refrigera- 
tors operate on this principle . . . but there’s a 
big difference in the application. Study the 
following illustrations and you'll see for yourself 
why Gas Refrigeration’s method is superior. 
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classroom 


YOU CAN MAKE A 
SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR 


All you would have to do would be to pour 
continuous streams of ammonia or any other 
refrigerating liquid and air through a bent 
metal tube. As the ammonia evaporates on the 
inside, the outside of the tube cools . . . which 
causes refrigeration. The evaporated ammonia 
is then passed off in the form of vapor gas. How- 
ever, in practical refrigeration, allowing this 
vapor gas to escape would be wasteful. It must 
be recovered so that it can be used again. 
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STAYS SILENT, LASTS LONGER 


because it has no moving parts in its freezing system 


When you’re instructing a class in how to make 
a cake, you don’t want distractions. That’s why 
more and more Home Economics teachers are 
making sure that their classroom kitchens have 
Servel Gas Refrigerators. There’s no hum. No 
buzz of stopping or starting. No noise, ever. 
For this different, simpler refrigerator has no 
moving parts in its freezing system. No motor 
to wear or get noisy. Just a tiny gas flame does 
the work. So Servel stays silent, lasts longer. 
More than two million families are enjoying 


Servel Gas Refrigerators right now. Thousands 
have had theirs for 18 years, 20 years and longer. 
And they tell their friends, ‘“Choose a Servel Gas 
Refrigerator. You'll forget noise and worry.” 


The new Servel models have every new con- 
venience you want, too. You'll like the big 
frozen food compartment. Plenty of ice cubes, 
easy to get out. There’s moist cold and dry cold 
for fresh foods, too. For classroom or home, the 
famous silent Servel, now greater than ever, is 
by far your best refrigerator investment. 


GAS REFRIGERATOR 


EVANSVILLE 


20, INDIANA 


ONLY ONE HAS NO MACHINERY...A TINY FLAME DOES THE WORK 


All refrigerators but one use machinery or 
moving parts to change the vapor back to a 
liquid and circulate it for re-use. Only the Gas 
Refrigerator makes cold and ice with no motor, 
no pump, no valves, no piston or compressor. 


A tiny gas flame takes the 
place of machinery in the Gas 
Refrigerator. Here the vapor 
is changed back to a liquid 
by first being passed through 
water. The water absorbs the 
ammonia. The mixture is 
then heated by a tiny gas 
flame. The ammonia is driven 
off in the form of vapor. 
Cooled by passing through 
pipes, it condenses again into 
a liquid. Not a single moving 
part is needed or used. 
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Washington News 


@ The On-the-Job Training Program, sponsored by 
Good Housekeeping, in collaboration with the Ameri- 
‘an Home Economics Association, became a definite 
fact on July 9, when Mildred Horton, executive 
secretary of AHEA, met with AHEA’s apprentice 
training committee in New York and the committee 
completed its arrangements with Good Housekeeping. 
Marie Mount is chairman of this committee. 

In September, the Good Housekeeping Institute 
sent copies of its announcement booklet to deans and 
heads of departments of home economics in colleges. 
Application forms and medical blanks for physicians’ 
reports on the health of applicants accompanied 
these announcements. November 15 is the deadline 
for receiving applications; February 1, 1949 marks 
the beginning of the course. 

Those eligible for this six months’ training are 
home economics graduates or seniors who expect to 
graduate in January 1949 in the fields of general home 
economics, food, textiles, equipment, and home 
economics in business, including journalism and 
merchandising. Home economics graduates em- 
ployed in research laboratories (college or university) 
or in teaching, resident or extension, may apply but 
not those who have been employed, after graduation, 
as home economists in business. 

Opportunity will be given those who are accepted 
for the course to work in laboratories in the various 
divisions of the Institute, to learn the office routine 
and administrative procedures connected with all 
divisions, to participate in certain staff conferences, 
to assist with plans for illustrations and with the 
writing and production of copy, to make trips to 
laboratories in and near New York City, and to take 
part in various other activities of the Institute. 
Trainees will be paid by Good Housekeeping at the 
rate of $35 per week. Transportation costs from 
their homes to New York City at the beginning of 
the program and from New York City to their homes 
at the termination of training also will be paid by 
(rood Housekeeping. 

Prospective applicants or faculty members may 
obtain application forms by writing to: Miss 
Katharine Fisher, Director, Good Housekeeping 


Institute, 57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, New York. The selection of a limited group of 
home economics graduates will be made by the 
apprentice training committee of AHEA. 


@ Out-of-town home economists who visited AHEA 
headquarters during the summer were: Ida A. 
Anders, Tennessee; Myrtle J. Anderson, Indiana; 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Georgia; Dorothea Barton, 
Tennessee; Faye Bible, Texas; Vera Burnette, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Anna Cooper Carmichal, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. M. Lee Carter, Oklahoma; Margaret M. 
Cooper, Wisconsin; Inez deGruy, Louisiana; Marion 
Fleming, Louisiana; Jean Gibson, Tennessee; Adella 
Ginter, Missouri; Edna Gluff, Tennessee; Tira 
Griffin, New Zealand; Eleanor Hardeastle, Tennes- 
see; Norma Hollen, Iowa; Sefora Iglesia, Chile; 
Wynelly Johnson, Alabama; Maja Julin, Sweden; 
Lillian Lund, South Dakota; Marian 8S. Morse, Ohio; 
Edna Mundt, lowa; Florine Rasch, Alabama; Hazel 
Rennoe, Texas; Emily Reynolds, North Dakota; 
Helen Richey, Florida; Jane Saddler, Lowa; Helen 
Thomas, Tennessee; Hegla Tirado, Dominican 
Republic; Eva Turnbull, Ohio; Jane Werden, Michi- 
gan; Ellen Wright, Texas. 


@ The new installment credit and loan controls 
limiting the purchase of consumers’ goods became 
effective September 20, 1948 and will extend to July 
1, 1949. 

Public Law 905 applies to any person who buys, on 
installment credit, durable consumers’ goods having 
a cash value not less than $50 or more than $5,090. 
As the law affects the consumer, these goods are 
divided into two groups. Group A, which includes 
automobiles, requires a minimum down payment of 
334 per cent of the principal amount. Group B, 
which requires a minimum down payment of 20 per 
cent, includes such articles as ranges, refrigerators, 
radios, furniture, and floor coverings. Installment 
credit curbs on charge accounts, affecting wearing 
apparel, jewelry, etc., are not included at present. 
The Federal Reserve Board, however, may reinstate 
these curbs later. 

The new law gives the Federal Reserve Board as 
broad powers over consumer credit as it had during 
the war under the so-called Regulation W, but it 
probably will make use of its powers gradually. 

The maximum maturity for all listed articles and 
for unclassified installments is 15 months, in case the 
extension of credit is in a principal amount of $1,000 
or less, and 18 months’ extension, if the amount is 
over $1,000. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
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A Baekward Glance and a Forward Look 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 


ON THE 


Four home economists share their reactions to the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life held in Washington, 
D.C., from May 6 to 8, 1948. 


THE CONFERENCE 


Muriet W. Brown 


OVERVIEW OF 


Consultant in Family Life Education 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


The National Conference on Family Life was born 
in 1943 in Massachusetts, 
economists attending a convention there in the fall 


Boston, when home 
of that year organized a ‘‘curb session” to talk over 
some of their problems. Out of this meeting came 
the conference on the teaching of child development 
held in Washington in December 1943 under the 
auspices of the division of family relations and child 
of the American Home 
This division conference emphasized 


development Economics 
Association. 
the need for more effective education for parenthood 
and family living as a first step toward a “better 
deal” for the nation’s children and requested the 
Association to invite three other large national 
organizations to consider jointly a great, co-operative 
movement to strengthen family life through educa- 
tion. 

In its annual meeting in 1944, the division again 
worked on this recommendation and came out with 
an inspiration—a White House conference on the 
family which would focus the attention of the entire 
country on the American home. The board of the 
Association then voted $50 for an exploratory meet- 
ing with a few other national organizations, includ- 
ing labor unions. 

Soon after this preliminary meeting—in 1945 
the National Planning Association was asked to 
help in making arrangements with President Tru- 
man for his sponsorship and in organizing a tem- 
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porary steering committee. A few months later, 
the Woman’s Foundation assumed leadership and 
began the task of setting up the conference. 

Last May, the goal pursued for so long by so 
many people was finally reached. Approximately 
1,000 delegates, committee members, and guests 
from 30 foreign countries came to Washington to 
take part in the first co-operative National Con- 
ference on Family Life ever held. These delegates 
represented 125 national, nonprofit, multipurpose 
organizations, with a total membership of about 40 
million people. In plenary sessions and in small 
groups, conference members studied contemporary 
American family life, using as their “working papers”’ 
reports prepared in advance by many voluntary 
committees and government bureaus. Because the 
conference was so broad in scope, no attempt was 
made to weave the results of deliberations into a 
single, final set of findings or recommendations. 
Instead, to each delegate the conference offered 
facts about American family living never before 
assembled. To each delegate, the conference also 
offered the unique opportunity of working closely 
with others on problems of common concern in 
groups which cut across all professional lines. 

This challenge to the responsibility and creative- 
ness of the individual participant is, perhaps, the 
real high light of the National Conference on Family 
Life. Many hope that this historic meeting will 
stimulate the people of the United States to a new 
sense of the importance of families in a democratic 
society and that it will kindle among them a new 
determination to make living good for all American 
families. This can only happen, however, if each 
person who helped bring this national conference 
into being will now work through the organization 
he represented to make this same kind of democratic, 
co-operative action effective in the communities 
where families have their homes. 
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DESIGN OF THE CONFERENCE 


Firora M. THurston 


Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


First of all, the conference was inclusive. It was 
national in scope; it included lay and professional 
leaders from 30 kinds of institutions and agencies; 
it dealt with all stages of family living; it considered 
10 action areas; and it discussed three crucial issues 
affecting family life today. Conferences usually 
consist of meetings alone; they omit the preliminary 
planning ordinarily achieved by a few and the after- 
math which is left to any member’s imagination and 
zeal. This conference began with the planning in 
which many participated; all members engaged in 
the discussions; and everyone is expected to forward 
some local effort to strengthen family life. 

Second, it provided a co-ordinated process of learning 
and action. Learning was first stimulated by the 
“working papers” which were prepared by members 
from all sections of the country and sent to each 
participant to be read before he attended the con- 
ference. This material provided a common back- 
ground upon which the discussions were based. It 
also served to orient members on the topics consid- 
ered in the plenary sessions. With the major needs 
of families in mind, all members met in one of the 10 
action meetings to discuss ways of strengthening 
families in their communities. 

Third, it anticipated a high quality of communica- 
tion and the development of insight. Conference plan- 
ners can set the stage; they can schedule events and 
organize groups; but they can go no further. Those 
who attend the conference determine who learns, 
what he learns, and how much. Individuals learn 
most when they are actively seeking to learn and 
understand in order to act effectively. They find 
it easier to learn when they can readily identify 
themselves with their leaders as persons qualified 
to teach. They gain insights when they are suf- 
ficiently accepted to become objective about them- 
selves. Under these conditions communication flows 
freely, and the insights essential to co-operative local 
action are enhanced. Many in the conference 
actively sought and found a part to play in a highly 
significant movement to support family life. Any 
frustration or restlessness was probably lessened by 
many who led groups and spoke at plenary sessions. 
For all, there was the bold assumption that family 
life needs and merits strong support from all com- 
munity groups and that the member’s own home 
town is the place to generate that support. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF SPECIALISTS 
EsTHerR PREVEY 


Director of Family Life Education 
Kansas City Public Schools 


For the first time, specialists with widely varying 
interests gathered together to consider the all- 
important problem of strengthening the American 
home. Points of view expressed were stimulating 
and thought provoking. 

Who were these specialists? Lawyers, doctors, 
business persons, social workers, educators, men 
and women of the church, librarians, recreational 
and character program leaders, parents, government 
employees, labor union members, and sociologists— 
all were there—900 strong from 125 different or- 
ganizations. 

What were some of their outstanding contribu- 
tions? They kept discussion and thinking from be- 
coming one-sided. They presented all aspects of 
family living and many types of problems confront- 
ing the present-day home. The lawyers indicated 
some new constructive things they might do to pre- 
vent the breakup of at least some marriages. The 
church people and parents consistently brought the 
thinking back to a consideration of family living on a 
spiritual plane. The lay people balanced the aca- 
demically trained delegates when concepts became 
too professional or approached too extreme psychiat- 
ric interpretations; they brought the discussion down 
to earth, as it were, with an insistence on considering 
the practical problems confronting homemakers. 
Those concerned with housing, labor, and business 
pointed out how the family is affected by these 
interests. 

Some difficulties and gaps were apparent in the 
discussions and contributions. Too little attention, 
probably, was given to the rural family and its 
problems. Some specialists became so enamored 
with their own knowledge and field that they pushed 
their remarks beyond the conference’s jurisdiction. 
Some waridered away from the point entirely. 

On the whole, however, much good came from the 
participation of specialists. Organizations and dele- 
gates became better acquainted with each other and 
the ideas, problems, and programs of others. Useful 
programs of action were suggested for local communi- 
ties and individual agencies. Horizons were broad- 
ened. Differences of opinion were discussed and 
sometimes modified. Weaknesses and strengths 
were brought into the open. Encouragement was 
given many to continue their efforts toward strength- 
ening family life. The need for co-ordinating com- 
munity resources was highlighted. Materials which 
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were assembled can serve as a basis for work for a 
long period to come. 

Communities will do well to follow a similar con- 
ference method when considering their own local 
problems in family living. Bringing people to- 
gether and talking things over, with all interests 
represented, will lead to action if we feel deeply and 
are sufficiently aroused to the urgency of the prob- 
lems involved. 


HOW TO USE THE FINDINGS 


Ruta CoNnNor 


Professor of Home Economics and Child Development 
Florida State University 


The National Conference on Family Life has 
brought together much accumulated knowledge 
regarding families and their needs. It has recom- 
mended action programs directed toward removing 
at least some of the existing barriers to satisfactory 
family living. Home economists will find many 
ways to make constructive use of the findings of this 
conference. 

A careful reading of the packet of factual material 
accumulated or collected by committees prior to the 
conference will be a means of supplementing present 
knowledge, of giving a review of opinions advanced. 
The materials represent the pooling of many judg- 
ments, differing points of view, and varied experi- 
ences, all of which will serve to stabilize the indi- 
vidual’s outlook and attitudes. 

Repeatedly the conference emphasized the need 
for action programs at the community level to pro- 
mote family betterment. Such programs should be 
carried forward through the co-ordinated efforts of 
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existing community organizations and _ services 
which are concerned with the family and its wel- 
fare. The conference recommended the establish- 
ment of community councils on family life and that 
such councils be made up of representatives from 
local groups. Because all home economics programs 
are indirectly, if not directly, family-centered pro- 
grams, the home economist may well take the initia- 
tive in urging such co-operative attacks upon prob- 
lems of greatest concern in the local community. 
Such co-operative attacks should result in supplying 
families with services which should be available 
to them—services which would eliminate the waste 
of human and material resources which result when 
efforts are duplicated and co-operation and co- 
ordination are lacking. 

Recommendations of the National Conference 
on Family Life have significance for all individuals 
and groups interested in the family. Individually 
and collectively, home economists will wish to give 
careful consideration to these recommendations; 
they are concerned with (1) encouraging legislation 
of benefit to the family; (2) supplying or augmenting 
needed services; (3) providing more nearly adequate 
education for family living; and (4) stressing the 
need for greater economic, social, and emotional 
security. Persons responsible for state and national 
programs in home economics will wish to give 
thoughtful consideration to these conference recom- 
mendations as they build their programs of work. 
It is only if and when they do so that the recom- 
mendations and the findings on which the recom- 
mendations are based can be translated into action 
programs that will further our chief aim—a more 
satisfying family life for each of us. 


Implementing the National Conference on Family Life 


During the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, held in Minneapolis, June 21 to 24, 1948, the Association’s delegates 
to the National Conference on Family Life and others interested met to consider 
ways and means of implementing the conference. The group assembled agreed 
that the home economist has a significant contribution to make to any program 
directed toward strengthening the family; that each should recognize and ac- 
cept responsibility for initiating or participating actively in any such program 
that grows out of the National Conference on Family Life at the national, state, 
or local level; and that home economists, recognizing the effectiveness of co- 
operative attack upon problems which families face, should encourage, 
especially at the community level, co-operation and co-ordination of effort 
among all agencies concerned with family welfare. The group transmitted a 
statement to the Association, and the council unanimously adopted a resolution 
to the effect that the Association reaffirm its interest in the National Conference 
on Family Life and remind its members of their responsibility in connection 


with conference follow-up programs. 
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Economic Problems Facing the Family 


Dr. Kyrk has been a member of the home economics 
staff of the University of Chicago since 1925. Con- 
densed here is the discussion given by her on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the new building for home 
economics at Ohio Wesleyan University on May 9, 1947. 


HE economic problems of families are three- 

fold: first, to enhance income; second, to secure 

the maximum in the form of food, shelter, 
clothing, and other goods and services from this in- 
come; third, to insure that illness, accident, unem- 
ployment, or old age do not find parents or children 
without a means of support. 

American families are now experiencing the 
mingled benefits and ills of a high-employment, high- 
production period and of a war-induced inflation. 
Some families are struggling to restore their prewar 
levels of living; others to retain war-gained advan- 
tages. Incomes in general would be satisfactory if 
it were not for taxes and high prices. A major dif- 
ficulty on the income side is that gains in money in- 
come have by no means been equal. Some incomes 
are fixed in amount; others move upward very slowly. 
Those who have recently attained a favorable in- 
come level are loath to have it lowered. The high 
prices that all must pay aggravate this difficulty, and 
those who cannot postpone their purchases suffer 
more than those who can wait. 

It is families, not individuals standing alone, that 
face these economic problems. It is not simply 
wage earners or farm operators who are the bene- 
ficiaries of high wages or high prices of farm products 
or who suffer from unemployment or agricultural 
depression but a much larger group of men, women, 
and children. Few incomes are used exclusively for 
the benefit of those who earn or collect them. Most 
incomes are the source of food, clothing, shelter, and 
other means of life and culture for many individuals. 

The American people live in small households of 
closely related persons which more and more often 
include only members of the immediate family 
husbands and wives and their unmarried children 
still in school or working near the family home. 
More than nine-tenths of the population of this coun- 
try live in private households with persons related 
to them by blood or marriage. 
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HAZEL KYRK 


The family is a way of living, one of the most 
clearly defined and pervasive patterns for living in 
our culture. This way of living has its economic 
costs as Well as its human values, but the family as an 
institution is something more than a way of living; 
it is a system of socially sanctioned rights and re- 
sponsibilities. The relationships of family members 
‘arrv with them recognized claims and obligations 
which are an essential part of the economic system 
under which we live. During that period in which 
the various forms of economic freedom developed in 
the western world—freedom to buy and sell, to choose 
an occupation, to move from place to place—there 
developed, also, their correlative, the so-called 
“individual” responsibility for livelihood and for- 
tune. The general principle was established that 
the “individual” relies on his own efforts and _ re- 
sources for his maintenance. His claims to income 
arise from his bargaining with the buyers of his serv- 
ices or products; his income ceases when there are 
no buyers. Left out of this picture are the economic 
rights and responsibilities that persons have by vir- 
tue of family status. Marriage and parenthood, as 
well as contract of sale, create obligations and confer 
claims. A man is responsible not only for his own 
support but for that of his wife and those children 
who cannot support themselves. The family, a 
status system of rights and responsibilities, survives 
and functions in a society where otherwise economic 
rights and responsibilities are a matter of contract. 

As the size and composition of the group of related 
persons living together have altered, so have the 
rights and responsibilities of blood and legal relation- 
ship. The group living together, the members of the 
immediate family, is fast approaching its irreducible 
minimum. We approve of and promote that shrink- 
age; our goal is an economically independent old age, 
independently domiciled, and a separate income and 
separate dwelling unit for each newly married couple. 
Economic claims and obligations also are increasingly 
recognized only within the limits of the immediate 
family. A man is responsible for his own children, 
not for his brother’s children. The correlative is 
that parents alone stand between their children and 
want, except as the generosity of other kin, friends, 
or strangers may intervene. 

Margaret Mead has called attention in the 
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Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for March 1932 (Vol. 160, pp. 23-28) 
to the situation of children in our society as a re- 
sult of these institutional developments, a situation 
which she alleges is new in human history. It places 
them, she says, ‘in an indeterminate position eco- 
nomically, socially and affectionally” since divorce or 
death may remove one or both of the two adults upon 
whom their nurture and security depend. Divorce 
of the parents does not alter the children’s claims but 
alters greatly the chances that their claims upon 
both parents will be fully met. Dr. Mead compares 
the modern family unfavorably with older and more 
primitive forms as a system for insuring an adequate 
livelihood to children, adequate in terms of the pro- 
duction potential of the society of which they are a 
part. ‘“‘Were state responsibility for children sub- 
stituted for the present family organization,” she 


says, ‘“we would obtain a type of guarantee for chil- 


dren which the present weak, bilateral family group 
fails to give... .” 

Census data show how economic responsibilities 
are distributed among members of our society; who 
supports and cares for children; where the impact of 
the high cost of living or low-income levels will be 
greatest in terms of numbers affected. In 1947, 
about 31 per cent of the population was under 18 
vears of age and in school and another 1.6 per cent, 
also in school, was more than 18 years old. Six per 
cent of the population was retired, unable to work, or 
in institutions. Two-fifths were earning money in- 
come, and a fifth were homemakers or their unpaid 
assistants. As we attain the goals for which we are 
striving—more young people in school and fewer 
mothers and persons more than 65 years old in the 
labor force— the proportion of the population § re- 
sponsible for money income will shrink. 

But the third of the population under 18 years of 
age or in school is not everyone’s responsibility. 
These youth are not the responsibility of the single 
men and women in the labor force; nor do widowed 
and divorced persons have the responsibility for 
more than 10 or 12 per cent of them. Children are 
supported and cared for, in the main, by married 


men and women. Yet the responsibility at any 
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given time is very unevenly distributed even among 
the part of the population that is married. In 1947, 
not far from half of all married couples had no chil- 
dren under 18 years. Some in this group were young 
couples whose children had not yet been born; 
others were older couples whose children were more 
than 18 years old, either self-supporting or no longer 
in the home. ‘Thus it comes about that a little more 
than a fourth of the population, including both home- 
makers and those in the labor force, have the respon- 
sibility not only for their own support but also for 
that of close to nine-tenths of the children under 18 
and those above that age still in school. More than 
half of those in the labor force have no responsibility 
for such children. Still the whole story has not been 
told with respect to the concentration of responsi- 
bility. The children themselves are not evenly dis- 
tributed among families with children. Half of the 
children are in families that have three or more off- 
spring. Their support falls upon probably not more 
than an eighth of those in the labor force and their 
care upon less than a fifth of the married women who 
are co-heads of households. A small proportion are 
the responsibility of widowed and divorced women. 
“The family” facing economic problems thus 
becomes in actuality millions of families very dif- 
ferently circumstanced as to their present situation 
and future prospects. Within each region, income, 
or occupational group are families of different types, 
at different stages of their life span. Some are newly 
married; others are elderly couples. Some have only 
preschool children; in others, the family is completed 
and the children are in high school. The burden of 
housework and of support falling upon adults in 
these families varies greatly, as does the number of 
persons affected by adverse or propitious economic 
circumstances. The families hardest hit by the high 
cost of living, low incomes, unemployment, illness, 
and business failures are those at the peak of their 
support burden. Loss of savings means loss of eco- 
nomic independence during old age for the older 
couple; younger couples may start over. The re- 
sults of economic events in terms of human welfare 
cannot be realistically seen without taking into ac- 
count the family status of the individuals affected. 


Why I Am Glad I Am a Home Economist 


A home economist today has special opportunity to share her philosophy of 
personal and professional living by aiding others in improving their home, 
family, personal, and professional living in a world where homeless, helpless 
peoples reflect desperate need for such a universal philosophy; therefore, I am 
glad T am a home economist.—May Dupsors, Oregon State College. 
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A “Custom-made” Laboratory 


Dr. Wagner, head of the department of home economics 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, received her EdD 
degree from New York University in 1943. She tells 
here the manner in which she carried out her theory of 
furnishing the most satisfactory food laboratory. 


IGHT hundred and sixty-four square feet of 

space, a superior university maintenance 

staff, almost unbelievable co-operation of 16 

well-known equipment firms, and the sum of $3,000 for 

purchasing equipment made possible the first of a 

series of “custom-made” food laboratories at Miami 
University. 

The laboratory, composed of five individual kit- 
chens, had to be equipped with a limited amount of 
money. What was wanted had to be balanced 
against what was available. From business, which 
deserves much credit for the result, came the keynote 
for furnishing the laboratory—a belief that ‘“‘the 
most important factor in merchandising is to keep 
minds on the customer.” In this case, the custom- 
ers were students. 

Before any equipment was selected, the following 
criteria were set up: 

1. Equipment will be kept within price ranges that 
students can buy for their own homes. 

2. Equipment will offer to students the opportun- 


In their new cus- 
tom-made labo- 
ratory, which is 
painted soft 
yellow, students 
in the _ food 
courses at Miami 
University may 
use and compare 
both standard 
and specially 
designed pieces 
of kitchen equip- 
ment in many 
price ranges. 


FLORENCE E. WAGNER 


ity to learn about the best features of a variety of 
models, materials, and makes of each item that is 
given space. 

3. Standard and de luxe :nodels will be represented 
in order that students may be made conscious of the 
price span between the two extremes. 

Plans regarding the choice of items and their place- 
ment were remade more than once, as more informa- 
tion about policies of equipment firms and avail- 
ability of specific articles was secured. It was diffi- 
cult not to yield to the proposal to permit one cabinet 
manufacturing company to plan and install all of its 
own equipment, which would have assured a con- 
sistently beautiful and harmonious effect and saved 
endless hours of work and struggle. It was even 
more difficult to be deprived of some unusual cabinets 
because the firms who made them insisted upon sup- 
plying all or none of the cabinets. It was not easy 
to refuse de luxe and insist upon standard models 
when the price was practically the same. 

Yet, these were necessary decisions if the labora- 
tory was to be of maximum service to the students. 
In the completed arrangement, major pieces of equip- 
ment were supplied by 16 different firms. These, 
supplemented by the skill of Miami’s workmen, have 
produced a laboratory that is “‘custom-made’’—made 
for the students who will use it by those who know 
the needs of their customers. 
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Personal Problems of College Students 


Mrs. Klohr of Syracuse, New York, received her BS 
and MS degrees from the University of Illinois, where 
she has taught food courses and since 1942 served as 
counselor in the personnel bureau of the University. 
She has taught at Towa State College and is coauthor 
with Lita Bane of “Introduction to Home Economics.” 


UIDANCE and counseling services for col- 
lege students have been developed largely 
in the last two decades. More students, 
the growing complexity of curricula, and fewer op- 
portunities for satisfactory student-faculty relation- 
ships in large classes gave impetus to this develop- 
ment. Yet the services grew primarily from the 
recognition that learning can be furthered and in- 
dividual growth and development advanced by 
helping students solve personal problems. Such 
problems, it is believed, often block effective learning 
and interfere with satisfactory maturation. 

New students face many problems in adjusting to 
Some of these arise from the college 
Others are created by home and 
To give 


college life. 
environment. 
family situations, health, religion, finances. 
advisers and teachers a better understanding of those 
problems and of the needs of the students this study 
was undertaken. 

Students used in the study were those enrolled in 
an introductory home economics course required of 
all freshmen and a few transfer students registered 
in the department of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in November 1947. Of the 117 stu- 
dents in the class, 95 were freshmen and 22 were 
sophomore and junior transfer students. 

The Mooney Problem Check List, College Form was 
used in this study because it was developed as an 
instrument to help students express their personal 
It is a list of 330 troublesome problems 


problems. 
problems of 


often faced by students in college 
health, money, social life, relations with people, reli- 
gion, studying. These 330 items were chosen from a 
master list of more than 5,000 problems revealed by 
high school and college students in free written ex- 
pression, in personal interviews, from case histories, 
from preliminary trial check lists, and other sources. 
The student is told to read the list of problems and 
to underline those which are of concern to him and 
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then to circle the ones of most concern. These IIli- 
nois students underlined a total of 2,604 items as 
problems of concern to them. The range of items 
underlined was from 4 to 62 out of a possible 330 
items with an average number of 22.2 and a median 
of 21. In earlier studies made at the Ohio State 
University (Experimental edition of the Manual to 
accompany the Problem Check List, College Form, 
1942), Ross L. Mooney founda range of 1 to 106 items 
underlined with an average of 30 and a median of 24. 

In this Illinois checking, 28 students (20 freshmen 
and 8 sophomores and juniors) circled no items as of 
most concern. But 89 students circled a total of 674 
problems of most concern with an average of 5.7 and 
a median of 5. The range of items circled was 0 to 
29. Again, this is less than the range reported by 
Mooney— to 43 items circled with an average of 8 
and a median of 6. 

The 330 items on the check list are grouped by Mr. 
Mooney into 11 areas. The area into which 22.5 
per cent of all problems underlined as of concern to 
these 117 students and 36.3 per cent of those under- 
lined and then circled as problems of most concern 
were in the area designated as ‘‘adjustment to college 
work.”’ (See table 1.) 

The area which ranked second to adjustment to 
college work in number of items underlined (14.2 
per cent) and circled (13.9 per cent) was that referred 
to as ‘“‘personal-psychological relations.” Ranking 
third was the area “‘social and recreational activities” 
with 11.6 per cent of the items underlined and 9.9 
per cent of all items circled appearing in this area. 

Four of the eleven areas were not represented in 
the 45 items tnderlined by 15 per cent or more of the 
students in this group—‘‘finances, living condi- 
tions, and employment,” “courtship, sex, and mar- 
riage,’ “home and family,” and “morals and reli- 
gion.”’ ‘To try to account for this pattern one would 
need to consider the length of time these students 
had been away from home and the stage of their 
adjustment to the college situation. Most of them 
had just completed mid-term examinations, their 
first ones in college, and were acutely aware of aca- 
demic problems facing them. Pressures and de- 
mands of campus and dormitory life were still new 
and not completely accepted as requiring new rou- 
tines, new ways of managing themselves, especially 
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their time. They had recently been plunged into a 
strange environment quite different from their home 
life. ‘They were living with girls of widely varying 
backgrounds. They now had to meet higher scholas- 
tic standards than they were expected to meet in 
high school. 


TABLE 1 
Per cent of personal problems underlined and circled in areas 
| | 
| PER CENT OF 
PROBLEM AREAS UNDER- | 
| | CIRCLED 
Adjustment to college work | 
(ACW).. 22.5 36.3 
Personal - paychological relations 
Social and recreational activities 
11.6 9.9 
Curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures (CTP)............ 9.7 6.9 
Health and physical develop- 
ment (HPD).. 9.7 
The future: vocational and edu- 
cational (FVE).. oe 8.4 6.6 
Social - peychological 
(SPR). vee 7.0 5.7 
Courtship, sex, and marriage 
(CSM).. 5.4 5.4 
Finances, living conditions, ond 
employment (FLE)........ 4.0 2.2 
Home and family (HF)..... 3.7 3.2 
99 


Morals and religion (MR)... 3.3 

An analysis of the most frequently marked items 
shows (table 2) that 9 or 50 per cent of the 18 items 
checked by 25 per cent or more of the group were 
problems of adjustment to college work. ‘‘Worrying 
about examinations” was underlined by 51.2 per cent 
of these students and circled by 38.3 per cent as a 
problem of most concern. Of the students who un- 
derlined “unable to concentrate weil” and “don’t 
know how to study effectively,” 59 per cent also 
circled them as of most concern. ; 

The most frequently marked item of the 330 was 
“not enough sleep,”’ which 56.4 per cent of the stu- 
dents underlined and 30 per cent of those underlining 
also circled as a problem of most concern. 

Items not checked by any member of a group may 
also have significance in understanding and planning 
for common activities. There were 47 items (14.2 
per cent) in the list that were unchecked by this 
group of home economics students. 

Problems faced by these home economics fresh- 
men and new transfer students fell in the areas of 
adjustment to college work, personal-psychological 
relations, and social and recreational activities. Few 
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of these college women expressed problems in their 
relationships with others, either family members, 
those of the opposite sex, dormitory or sorority asso- 
ciates, or with their teachers, nor were they greatly 
concerned about financial matters. Problems of 
health, vocational planning, courtship and marriage, 
morals and religion were limited to a minority of the 
group. 

Undoubtedly this pattern of problems would 
change if the check were made of a comparable group 
of junior and senior students. Probably fewer of 
their problems would fall in areas relating to aca- 
demic work and adjustment to college life and more 
in the areas of courtship, sex, and marriage; future— 
vocational and educational; finances, living condi- 
tions, and employment; and morals and religion. 


TABLE 2 


Problems underlined and circled by 25 per cent or more of 
the 117 students 


CEN 
cost | ov 
wHo uNDER-| “#0 ALSO 
PROBLEMS AREA LINED PROB CIRCLED ; 
LEM AS OF PROBLEM AS 
concerns | oF Most 
Not enough sleep..... HPD 56.4 30.0 
Worrying about examina- | 
tions. . ACW 51.2 38.3 
Unable to concentrate well ACW $1.8 59.0 
Don’t know how to study 
effectively... ACW | 37.6 | 59.0 
Taking things too seri- 
ously. PPR 37.6 27 .2 
Daydreaming PPR 30.7 25.0 
Getting low grades ACW 29.9 74.2 
Unable to express myself in 
words ACW 29.0 23.5 
Too little chance to enjoy 
art or music SRA 28.1 24.2 
Not enough time to myself SRA 27.3 28.1 


Not enough time for 

study ACW 27.3 56. 
Fearing failure in college ACW 27.3 53. 
Weak in writing ACW 27.3 34. 
Wanting a more pleasing 


wre 


personality SPR 27.3 31.3 
Lacking self-confidence PPR 26.4 48.3 
Worrying about unimpor- 

tant things PPR 25.6 36.6 
Vocabulary too limited ACW 25.6 36.6 
Nervousness - PPR 25.6 20.0 


Studies of this type have value for those faculty 
members directly concerned with advisory and coun- 
seling functions; they also suggest possible leads for 
faculty groups interested in more dynamic ap- 
proaches to curriculum development. 
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Our Professional Relationships 


Miss Hogan, field agent for the southern states in the 
federal extension service since 1943, was born and reared 
on a farm in Arkansas. She holds degrees from Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College and from the University 
of Wisconsin. She has been a county home demonstra- 
tion agent and a district agent in Arkansas. 


They may 
success or 


ELATIONSHIPS are important. 

have more influence on our 

failure than all our skills in teaching or our 
knowledge of subject matter. To no individual are 
they of more significance than to the home economist, 
because— 

She has to learn to live with herself if she is the 
well-adjusted person people expect her to be. 

She must learn to live alongside other people—her 
co-workers, other home economists, sundry other 
professional people. 

She must be able to get along with those she ex- 
pects to adopt her recommendations. 

It is about these three “musts” that I want to 
talk. 

Actually we owe it to our job to get along with 
ourselves. Yet this matter of personal relationships 
is NO easy one. 

The life of a home demonstration agent, a home 
economics teacher, or a home economist in business 
is not an entirely normal one—even though it may 
be more nearly so than that of many other women. 
For the most part, our hours are our own. They are 
what we make them. The difficulty often is that we 
fill those hours so full that little time is left for rest or 
relaxation, for recreation. 

Mary Louise Collings’ time study, in which a rep- 
resentative group of home demonstration agents 
took part, showed that the average agent spent 513 
hours on the job each week. Individuals ranged to 
a high of 91 hours, to a low of 47. This study led 
Miss Collings to ask, “Can an agent spend all her 
day on her job and be on call much of the night and 
remain efficient in her job?” 

Because we like our work, these hours may not be 
However, they do call for some thinking 
on our part. Some of us may find that we get too 
few satisfactions outside our job. It could easily be 
that when this happens our work becomes rather 


too bad. 
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lifeless, our lives rather hopeless. Let’s don’t ex- 
pect our jobs to give us everything— interesting as 
they may be. 

The advice a French grandmother once gave her 
young granddaughter might help most of us. Said 
she, 


Remember, Petite, to find some way to stay happy. For 
when you are sad, you grow plain; and when you are plain, 
you grow bitter. And when you are bitter, you are very 
disagreeable. And a disagreeable woman has nothing— 
neither friends, love nor contentment. 


To stay happy, most of us have to put out some 
extra effort—effort to develop new talents, different 
accomplishments; effort to make ourselves aware of 
other interests than our own; effort to cultivate con- 
genial friends, perhaps with new and novel interests; 
effort to find hobbies that are real to us. 

Some people can make good lives for themselves 
any place. I shall always remember with pleasure 
some of the home demonstration agents I have 
known in hill counties—counties ordinarily thought 
of as having very few opportunities, socially or cul- 
turally. Often there was not even a movie in town, 
and the girls joked about the sidewalks being taken 
in at 10 o’clock. Yet many real pleasures were to 
be had. For one thing, friends weren’t on the fringes 
of the social system; they were the best people in 
Every girl was accepted and made at home 
She probably boarded with 
No mean ad- 


town. 
soon after her arrival. 
the most aristocratic family in town. 
vantage that! 

Then good times could be had. If there was a 
barbecue, the HDA was in on it. There were always 
a few horses around. She could and did ride. 
Although she was certainly no horsewoman, if there 
chanced to be a horse show, she was urged to ride in 
it—*‘just to make up numbers, you know.” 

Long walks up mountain trails were really some- 
thing. In no other place could a person get nearer 
Mother Nature herself or learn more about wild 
flowers and trees and birds. 

Of course, a few people are always looking for 
“greener pastures farther afield.”” And they prob- 
ably keep saying to themselves— 

If I could be in another county! 

If conditions here were different! 
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If there were more things to do! 

If there were more cultural opportunities! 

For those who really look for them, there will be 
opportunities any place. It is encouraging to have 
new home demonstration agents asking for and get- 
ting the chance to work in counties sometimes con- 
sidered backward. As one said, “It’s nicer to start 
out where I’ll feel more at home.” 

Reading with a purpose ought to help all of us. 
Owning a small library of good books may stimulate 
reading in our odd hours. Reading anything is not 
bad. Jacques Barzun, in Teachers of America 
(1945), says 

All reading is good. Once the habit is formed, you grad- 
ually choose better and better books. A child should be 


allowed to read anything he lays his hand on. Vora- 
cious appetites will digest stones unharmed. 


We owe it to ourselves to live in as beautiful sur- 
roundings as our means will permit. Even if it is 
just a furnished room, the home economist with her 
talent for homemaking should be able to make it 
pleasing and one of good taste. More and more 
home demonstration agents are establishing homes 
for themselves. Although the primary aim of the 
agent is to obtain comfortable and. attractive sur- 
roundings, she often finds that her home has become 
an example in the county. 

Two years ago, in May, Myrtle Weldon, state 
leader of home demonstration agents in Kentucky, 
and I visited just such a home. It belonged to Mrs. 
Margaret Buckner, home demonstration agent at 
Campbellsville, Kentucky. She and her husband 
had planned every inch of it and had done much of 
the actual construction. Inside and out, it was 
everything one could want in a small house. <Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Buckner, it was proving quite a 
“laboratory” for teaching home furnishings and 
housing to families in Taylor County. 

I suppose we all need to work on our conversations! 
How well I remember a plaque that used to hang in 
the office of our dean of the college of agriculture. 
On it was inscribed the story of a curious professor 
who in the interest of science eavesdropped on peo- 
ple’s conversations all one summer. At the end of 
this time he classified people’s minds in these three 
ways: 

1. Superior—people who talked of ideas and opin- 
ions 

2. Medium or second rate—people who talked of 
things and events 

3. Inferior—those who talked about others 

The home economist is dependent upon so many 
other people for help if she is to make a success of 
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her work. With all her professional family she must 
have good relationships if she is to achieve the great- 
est good. Maybe some of the same principles for 
getting along with ourselves apply within our pro- 
fessional group. Certainly if we have outside in- 
terests, if we lead interesting lives, we are more 
likely to be a person easy to know and like. 

Two people may not work very well together for 
many reasons. Maybe there are small jealousies be- 
cause one person appears to have greater prestige or 
greater affection or more recognition for his services. 
Competition for salaries enters in. Or one person 
may be too aggressive or cocksure or may lack respect 
for the other’s abilities. 

Most of these reasons simmer down to a lack of 
understanding of joint and individual responsibili- 
ties or a lack of understanding of the motives that 
make people do what they do. More planning to- 
gether, more frequent conferences should remedy the 
first situation. If we could always remember to 
plan together any work that involves the other per- 
son—not waiting until it is already started before 
we bring our co-worker in on it. 

Regina Westcott, visiting professor in the home 
economics department of the University of Arkan- 
sas, talks about relationships and compares them to 
a web in which many “strands” bind one person to 
the other. Any home economist might ask herself, 
when attempting to gain the co-operation of another, 
“Are our strands of relationship strong enough to 
hold the work I want to do’? 

Strands of relationship may be made stronger in 
many ways. For instance, if somebody comments 
on the good talk your co-worker made, tell him about 
it. Tell him the parts you especially liked. Most 
of us are starved for genuine approval. Or turn to 
him in meetings and ask, ‘‘What do you think about 
that, Mr. B?” We all value that kind of respect in 
an audience situation. Uphold his views in public. 
When I wrote this statement in longhand my secre- 
tary interpreted “views” in my illegible writing as 
“vices” and typed it accordingly. Perhaps the 
changed statement is good psychology, too! Go to 
your co-worker for help. And try to keep from 
“rubbing him the wrong way.”’ As the Chinese say, 
“Help him have a place in the sun.” 

How much we need to study people and why they 
do as they do. People are not born bad, or good; 
or with bad or good dispositions. Circumstances 
make us what we are. None of us are very good; 
none of us entirely bad. Sometimes very good peo- 
ple are awfully dull; sometimes bad people are quite 
good company! 
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A Comparative Food Cost Study 


Mrs. Tuttle, graduate of The Pennsylvania State 
College and a homemaker of Kensington, Maryland, 
here presents her analysis of food cost records kept by 
Mrs. Viola C. Braun of Webster Grove, Missouri; 
Mrs. Bernyece Johnson of Portland, Oregon; Mrs. 
Sylvia C. Shapiro of Arlington, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Kathleen Sutton of Los Angeles, California; Mrs. 
Martha Warhol of Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. Ruth 
Russell White of Woodville, Texas, Eunice Wiederhold 
of Winter Haven, Florida, and herself. 


OOD costs vary from one place to another and 
from one family to another because of many 
things other than locality. This is the decision 
of eight homemakers living in eight different sections 
of the country who kept records of money spent for 
food from October 1947 through March 1948. 

Listed first by these home economists as an in- 
fluencing factor in food costs was selection of an 
adequate, balanced diet. Other which 
seemed to be significant were: new babies, number of 
family members, health of the homemaker, outside 
activities of the homemaker, family likes and dis- 
likes, enjoyment in handling food, interesting meals, 
number of guest meals, weather, availability of 


factors 


seasonal foods, season of year, income of family, 
type of menus planned, time of preparation, ease of 
preparation, wasted food, time available for shop- 
ping, distance to shopping center, facilities for food 
transportation from store, food storage facilities, 
use of home processed foods. 

Shopping habits of the eight women are similar. 
Each one shops chiefly in supermarkets. Each buys 


Average monthly and daily food costs per person 


AVERAGE MONTHLY COSTS 


STATE IN WHICH PERSONS — — 


Oregon..... $6.85 | $4.37 $4.03 
Missouri 8.52 2.21 6.25 
Florida 9.09 1.05 6.74 
Minnesota 6.88 4.26 5.11 
Maryland 6.06 3.98 4.85 
Massachusetts 6.14 3.42 4.61 
Texas.. 4.72 4.31 3.82 
California és 5.96 2.45 6.13 


DAWN H. TUTTLE 


a large order once or twice a week and makes small 
purchases from day to day, as needed. Two of 
them live in small towns, three in suburban com- 
munities, and three in large cities. 

Each homemaker believes that her food costs are 
fairly representative of the income group to which 
she belongs (middle to upper middle class). In- 
dividual practices in waste, careful shopping, 
choice of less expensive cuts of meat vary from one 
homemaker to another, regardless of locality. 

Data presented here are not statistically significant 
since records were obtained from only one family in 
ach section and since no control was used. They 
are interesting, however, and may serve to stimulate 
others to keep food cost records. 

Foods were grouped by these homemakers as 
follows: protein foods (meats, sea food, poultry, 
cheese, and eggs); fruits and vegetables (fresh and 
processed); concentrated energy (cereals, fats, and 
sweets); accessories (seasonings and miscellaneous 
supplies); and meals purchased. Because seven 
of the women keeping records have a college major 
in food and nutrition and one a major in vocational 
home economics, it may be assumed that meals served 
were adequate from a nutritional standpoint and 
attractive and tasty as well. That diets were bal- 
anced is indicated by the fact that no illness having ¢ 
specific origin in a food deficiency was reported. 

According to average monthly cost-per-person 
figures, protein foods were most expensive in Florida, 
next in Missouri, then in Minnesota and Oregon, next 
in Maryland, Massachusetts, and California, and 
least expensive in Texas (see table). About twice as 
much was spent per person per day for protein foods 


AVERAGE DAILY 


| 
Concentrated | Accessories | | Totatcot | 
$2.23 $1.50 $10.19 $29.18 | $.97 
4.43 6.21 27.62 | 92 
7.11 1.01 1.79 26.80 89 
4.36 4.42 25.03 83 
3.49 3.69 2.02 24.09 80 
1.71 96 3.82 20.76 69 
3.48 1.20 1.58 19.09 .63 
2.98 56 70 18.78 62 
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in Florida as in Texas. Eunice Wiederhold said that 
the high protein cost shown in her records resulted 
from high meat prices in Florida. Mrs. Braun 
in Missouri serves guest meals often and gave that as 
the reason for her high protein cost record. Mrs. 
Sutton in California observes one or two meatless 
days a week and serves less expensive cuts when she 
does have meat; these, she explained, cut down the 
cost of protein foods. Mrs. White reported that 
local meats were inexpensive in Texas. 

More was spent for milk and cream per person per 
day in Oregon, Texas, and Minnesota than anywhere 
else. As with protein foods, dairy products cost 
nearly the same in Massachusetts and the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) area (Maryland) and successively less in 
California, Missouri, and Florida. For this food 
group four times as much was spent in Oregon as in 
Florida, a difference partly explained by the fact that 
the Florida family used powdered and evaporated 
milk altogether. In Missouri, the Brauns_ use 
canned milk entirely and cream very seldom. 
Neither family spending most for dairy products has 
young children. 

Fruits and vegetables were most expensive in 
Florida, a little less expensive in Missouri and Cali- 
fornia, considerably less in Minnesota. Again, costs 
were nearly the same in Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts, lower in Oregon, and lowest in Texas. The 
difference between highest and lowest cost for this 
food group was not quite half. The Florida reporter 
explained that fruits and vegetables were plentiful 
and generally low priced there. She used a large 
amount of them, processed and fresh. Mrs. Sutton 
explained the high cost of this food group in her area 
(California) by her frequent use of frozen and fresh 
vegetables. 

More than four times as much was spent in Florida 
as in Massachusetts for concentrated energy foods. 
Between these two extremes came Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Maryland, Texas, and California, then Ore- 
gon. This high cost in Florida was accounted for by 
the daily use of bacon and nuts. 

Foods grouped as accessories cost most in Missouri. 
Almost half as much was spent in Minnesota and 
Maryland. Less than half as much was spent in 
Oregon, Texas, and Florida as in Minnesota and 
Maryland. Even less was spent in Massachusetts, 
least in California. Mrs. Braun’s entertaining may 
explain the high cost of accessories for her. 

Money spent for ‘meals out’’ varied and was de- 
pendent primarily on the habits of the family. 
When lunches were always purchased, meals out were 
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high; when all meals were provided at home, no 
money was spent for meals out. The Johnsons in 
Oregon ate an average of 25 meals out each month, 
costing an average daily of 82 cents each. The 
Brauns and the Warhols ate no meals out. 

In no one place were all food groups highest. The 
average monthly cost per person was $29.18 in Ore- 
gon, where meals out and milk and cream were most 
expensive. In Missouri, the average was $27.62 
with accessories most expensive and all groups high. 
In Florida, the total average cost per person was 
$26.80 with protein foods, fruits and vegetables, and 
concentrated energy foods most expensive. The 
average in Minnesota was $25.03 with all food groups 
somewhat high and expenses divided nearly equally 
among them. Maryland averaged $24.09 with a 
fairly equal division of cost among the groups. The 
average in Massachusetts was $20.76 with concen- 
trated energy foods lower than at any other place. 
In Texas, average food costs for the six months 
studied were $19.09; all groups were uniformly low. 
California averaged $18.78 with accessories lowest 
and all except fruits and vegetables very low. The 
average cost per person per meal ranged from 32 
cents reported in Oregon to 21 cents in Texas and 
California. 

Food costs did not vary significantly from month 
to month with any one family, and no trend toward 
increased or decreased prices was noted for the group 
as a whole during the six months. Each family 
seemed to require about the same amount for food 
from one winter month to another. Perhaps more 
striking variations in cost would be seen from one 
family to another, from one section of the country to 
another, and from one month to another during some 
other time of the year—say during the early spring 
when home grown fruits and vegetables appear ear- 
lier in one part of the country than another, and 
during late summer and fall when one family does 
more processing of foods than another. These peaks 
would tend to level out, of course, in averages for a 
year. 

Zach homemaker who kept these records wanted 
to see how her food dollar was spent as she tried to 
provide an adequate diet for her family. Mrs. 
Shapiro said: “In meal planning you can save time 
or money, rarely both. The peas-potato-pork chop 
plan and similar patterns require no time-consuming 
thought or effort in preparation. Acceptable meat- 
stretching dishes with appropriate accompaniments 
require real food engineering in planning and assem- 
bling.”’ 
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Speaking Up for Homemaking as a Career 


Mrs. Hopkinson, a homemaker of the District of Co- 
lumbia, is the mother of four children. She is a 1931 
graduate of Milwaukee-Downer College, taught in a 
Wisconsin high school, and with three of her children 
spent a year in England while her husband was with 
the U.S. Embassy there. 


LL women, whether they marry or not, are 
homemakers to some extent. And all need 
some training for this challenging career. 

The home is like an entire industrial plant; the 
homemaker is one of the executives, probably the 
secretary-treasurer, the supervisor of purchasing and 
production—even the janitor who sweeps the plant! 
The homemaker works under no one. She makes the 
enterprise or breaks it. 

Because the homemaker must consider the nutri- 
tion of the family three times or more a day, that 
aspect of homemaking comes first to mind. Home 
economics courses provide very good training for 
planning and carrying through the preparation of 
menus; but with the advent of the war, a new kind of 
planning became necessary—the shop-first, plan- 
later method. It still offers a good change in 
planning from time to time. For example, last week 
I happened to find oxtails in my local meat market 
for the first time ina year. This, then, was my start 
for planning a day’s menu. 

Because the cost of food is high a woman must ex- 
ercise her creative abilities to make individual dishes 
palatable and attractive. Unusual spices, coloring, 
wine, and even new foods help in such efforts. 
Three-quarters of a left-over apple (chopped) 
changed and improved a usual stew mixture for my 
family. The stew began with chopped onion, 
browned in bacon drippings with some cubed, left- 
over beef; then carrots, celery, stewed tomatoes, and 
the apple were added with salt, Java pepper, sugar, 
and rosemary. Later, it was thickened and poured 
into a ring of fluffy brown rice. 

A good cook must also be a cookbook reader. She 
must not only have a good library of cookbooks; 
she must leaf through them frequently for new ideas 
in menu planning and new recipes. A good time to 


do this is after lunch when young children have been 
tucked into bed for their naps. 
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Plan family menus for all members of the family. 
Bring small children to the table to eat with other 
members of the family as early as possible. Al- 
though this temporarily limits the kinds of food 
served adults, it also eliminates double menus and 
extra work. The age at which children may join 
the family at the table varies. Our daughter Mary 
was slow in getting her teeth and had to eat sieved 
foods much longer than our other children. Ellen, 
who is 14 months old and eats many meals with us 
now, had six teeth at the age when Mary had two. 
She already eats French toast, mixed dishes, and 
home-canned fruits. Her meals differ from ours 
only in that her food is chopped. 

Feeding a family when there is illness takes con- 
siderable thought. Recently, when four of our 
family of six had an attack of “flu,” I made a large 
tureen of cream-of-mushroom ahd turkey soup, using 
freshly-chopped mushrooms and a can of boneless 
turkey. Ordinarily, a can of boned turkey is too 
expensive for our budget, but I keep one on the shelf 
for use in an emergency. The soup, toast (with very 
little butter), and a dessert of plain gelatin made up 
the meal served the flu victims. The same meal with 
more butter and with fruit added to the gelatin was 
served to other members of the family. 

The simple, spontaneous variety of entertaining is 
important, too. No man expects filet mignon and 
baked Alaska when he brings home a last-minute 
guest. Dressing up whatever food had been planned 
and adding a genial attitude is a wife’s best contribu- 
tion to company. 

One day when my husband called me and said, 
“John seems at odds and ends today. How about 
having him over for dinner?” I said, “I wouldn’t 
mind, but I have just ground up the meat for hash.” 
Well, my husband invited John for hash, and he 
accepted by saying that he often ordered it in 
restaurants and would be happier eating mine. All 
I did was garnish the big platter of hash with celery 
tops and slices of the one tomato I had in the refrigera- 
tor. Then I added a frozen vegetable to the menu 
and served home-canned peaches for dessert. The 
meal was a success. 

Food planning and preparation is not the only 
important phase of homemaking. The increase in 
juvenile delinquency means that individual parents 
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must make greater efforts to rear good citizens. 
Sometimes parents are too indefinite and not firm 
enough with their children; they take the easy way 
out of a situation. Serious attention to problems of 
child behavior soon pays dividends in creating a hap- 
pier home and in teaching the child to get along with 
his family and his friends. 

A good reference book offers aid. Last summer, I 
was distressed to notice that our usually neat eight- 
year-old Susan had suddenly become very slovenly. 
I opened Gesell’s The Child from Five to Ten and 
learned that this change was characteristic of an 
eight-year-old. Of course, I kept trying to get Susan 
to become neat again, but I did it with more patience 
and understanding. 

A child’s social life is important, too. Giving a 
birthday party is a poor way for a child to entertain 
his friends; he is much too excited to be a good host. 
Inviting one child at a time for lunch is our way of 
teaching our children to converse properly with their 
guests. Then, children must learn to meet adults. 
Our children, before they are put to bed, meet our 
guests—an arrangement that satisfies their curiosity 
and makes them feel they have helped in the enter- 
taining. Sometimes we have entire families of our 
friends for supper, and the children have their own 
party in the kitchen while we adults have ours in the 
dining room. 

Then, what fun to clothe a family! A knowledge 
of textiles combined with common sense helps a 
homemaker to buy the proper kind of clothing for 
the least amount of money. I always buy good 
quality because, with four children, garments can be 
handed down from one child to another. Other 
homemakers, with fewer and rapidly growing chil- 
dren, might find it best to buy less expensive gar- 
ments. 

Certain things I never make. If I made overalls, 
for instance, I would save about fifty cents and gain 
absolutely no satisfaction. Sometimes, sewing jobs 
look too big to tackle; yet I believe one should not 
be afraid to try them. I brought home from Eng- 
land last year a lovely length of blue Harris tweed. 
I meant to have a tailor make it up but, prices being 
what they were, I could not afford the tailoring job. 
One day my husband said, “Why don’t you make 
it?” Finally, I got enough courage to do just that. 
I found some lovely blue plaid for the coat lining and 
for a skirt to go with the coat. The suit turned out 
so well that I made a faun-colored wool jersey blouse 
and trimmed it with the plaid which lined the coat. 
Then I attempted a hat which also surprised us by 
not looking too homemade. The blue plaid left 
over from the 54-inch width of material made beauti- 
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ful kilts for the 8-and 2-year-old girls. And all of 
these garments cost only $37! 

“Plumbing, heating, and housing are not civiliza- 
tion but are the conditions for civilization,’’ accord- 
ing to Professor Huxley on a British Broadcasting 
Corporation program. So, if the physical side of her 
job is well organized, the homemaker should have 
time left for some cultural pursuits. Every woman 
should read a newspaper every day. In this way, 
she can keep up on local, national, and international 
affairs. 

One or two magazines ought to be subscribed for 
and read. At the moment, my husband and I agree 
on The Atlantic Monthly and the New Yorker. These 
have good, solid, varied reading matter. If I were 
to choose a third, it would be a woman’s magazine 
of some kind. 

Do our tastes sound expensive when I say we like 
plays, ballets, and concerts? We think they are 
worth the expenditure. Too, an occasional dinner 
out is a good and quiet means of relaxing away from 
the home hubbub. 

After all this build-up, I must admit that home- 
making has its dull side, but almost any job does, 
and the dullest job can be made pleasanter by good 
organization. Dishwashing is probably the worst 
offender. I make it a point to find the best radio 
program available during dishwashing time. On 
week ends, when the family group does the dishes, we 
sing rounds or in simple harmony. Our newest 
round is “Frere Jacques” sung in French. 

When the budget allows, the boring jobs can be 
delegated to others. As first choice, and also be- 
‘ause I am allergic to dust, I hire a cleaning woman. 
A house given a thorough cleaning once a week and 
a dusting in midweek will look presentable if 
the family is generally tidy. Ash trays can be 
cleaned and newspapers put away each evening, and 
children’s toys should always be put back in the toy 
corner. More than dust, things out of place make a 
home look uninviting. 

For the young married woman, I recommend 
a part-time job—not only to supplement her hus- 
band’s income but to sharpen and broaden her in- 
terests. Some job opportunities are serving as a 
substitute or part-time teacher, working in a store, 
assisting with children in a nursery school or in a 
private home, and catering. 

Yes, homemaking can be an exciting career if the 
homemaker will only stress the important and elim- 
inate the unimportant, if she will carefully plan and 
organize her activities, and if she will put into prac- 
tice all that she has learned in her home economics 
courses. 
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Reaching Out with Radio 


Mrs. Smith is an associate professor and an extension 
specialist in clothing at the New York State College 
of Home Economics. The ‘Let’s Make a Dress” 
program which she describes here won a national award 
of merit in 1944 as the most effective radio program for 
increasing the station’s share of the local audience. 


N our need and our desire to reach out to more 

families, we home economists have an oppor- 

tunity to capitalize on one of today’s most 
widely used methods of communication—radio. 
May I tell you of my use of this teaching medium for 
clothing projects? 

It started back in 1943. The war was on. Con- 
servation of clothing was of utmost importance; 
it Was urgent to get timely ideas to all homemakers. 
To put out information quickly, I developed a series 
of recordings for use on the ““‘Woman’s Hour” of 
seven radio stations. 

These recordings consisted of a series of 25 weekly 
3-minute talks. Each mentioned the need for con- 
servation as a contribution to the war effort, included 
an anecdote or human interest story and some fac- 
tual information on how to conserve an article of 
clothing or some textile item, and offered a leaflet 
that might help the listener with her conservation 
problem. The radio stations, of different sizes and 
in different sections of the state, used the recordings 
for varving lengths of time. 


“Let’s Make a Dress” Broadcast 


I decided to experiment further, to test the pos- 
sibilities of teaching a technical subject by radio. — I 
believed that such a program would be successful if 
scripts and lessons were sincere, interesting, down- 
to-earth, and on the homey, friendly basis that ap- 
peals to the average radio listener. ‘‘Let’s Make a 
Dress”? was chosen as the broadcast title, and care- 
ful promotion plans were laid. 

WHCU, then the 1,000-watt (now 5,000-watt) sta- 
tion of Cornell University, agreed to schedule a 15- 
minute program twice weekly, Mondays and Fridays 


at one o’clock, beginning September 29, 1944, and 
ending November 17, 1944. Work on details of 
the program started in March. 

The “Let’s Make a Dress’”’ program became a reg- 
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ular part of extension unit programs in an experi- 
mental county in New York. Program promotion 
plans included the following: notices placed in the 
county newsletter to home bureau members; posters 
placed in stores selling piece goods; enrollment cards 
sent by direct mail to members and additional sup- 
plies placed piece-goods departments for in- 
quirers; an advertisement inserted three times in 
the two city dailies; news stories given county news- 
papers; information sent to home economics depart- 
ments of schools; exhibits shown in the two city 
libraries where books on sewing were made avail- 
able; announcements broadcast on the Woman’s 
Hour over WHCU; visits made to local groups; and 
training given clothing leaders who, in turn, arranged 
for local publicity, visited local listening groups, and 
kept in touch with the county extension office. 

Fifteen 15-minute broadcasts were developed. 
Listeners were urged to actually make a dress during 
the series of broadcasts, thereby immediately putting 
into practice the ideas learned. Each broadcast 
was planned to teach certain sewing fundamentals, 
to stimulate homemakers to activity, and to antici- 
pate coming lessons. So far as possible, only one 
important fact or set of facts about successful sewing 
was emphasized in each talk. Every effort was made 
to make the sewing procedure clear. Three times 
during the series different county leaders actually 
sewed in the studio during the broadcast and took 
part in the program. 

“Sewing Aids,” a set of four booklets, rich with 
illustrative sketches and explanatory notes relative 
to sewing problems, were sent to the 1,300 women 
enrolled in the course. 

Of the 200 women attending the county-wide rally, 
held at the end of the course, more than 100 wore 
or brought their dresses. This indicated their in- 
terest and enthusiasm for radio teaching. 


A 50,000-watt Station Schedules the Program 


Another demonstration was planned for the fall of 
1945-—this time over station WGY, a 50,000-watt 
station of Schenectady, New York. The goal was 
not to have every woman ‘make a dress.”” Rather 
it was to help her develop judgment in regard to 
clothing problems and acquire a better understand- 
ing of the techniques and skills needed in handling 
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patterns and fabrics and, thus, to improve and make 
sasier her job of sewing for the family. 

Station time was allocated on Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 1:15 p.m., beginning Friday, September 
28, 1945, and ending Friday, November 16, 1945. 

Ten New York counties used the “Let’s Make a 
Dress” program as their major clothing project that 
fall. Briefly, 11,235 women enrolled in this project: 
9,975 in 19 New York counties; 1,043 in 11 Vermont 
counties; 98 in 1 Massachusetts county; 78 in 3 New 
Hampshire counties; 22 in Connecticut; 11 in Penn- 
sylvania; and 8 in New Jersey. Of the 9,975 in 
New York, 4,450 were usual extension service co- 
operators, but 5,513 were new to the extension 
service. 

Plans of the previous project were used as a guide 
in promoting this series. A calendar was developed 
for publicity and promotion activities from May to 
the end of December. To minimize work in the 
counties, a series of circular letters, cover letters, a 
handbill, suggestions for procedure, news stories, 
suggestions for fair exhibits, and letters to co-operat- 
ing agencies were prepared by the specialist at the 
college. County agents adapted these materials to 
local requirements. 

The series of 15 scripts was revised and improved. 
Advance leader-training meetings were attended by 
322 leaders representing 211 different communities. 
A total of 24 home visits, 11 visits to group meetings, 
and 84 conferences with individual women were made 
during the period of the broadcasts. 

The actual number of dresses made as a direct re- 
sult of these broadcasts is not known, but the 918 
samples of dress fabrics sent in are a fair indication 
of the interest in the program. Incomplete returns 
showed a total of 941 dresses made. Hundreds of 
women reported that they planned to use the knowl- 
edge gained to make a dress soon. Many women 
reported difficulty in buying fabrics because of cur- 
rent market conditions; others had illness develop in 
the family or had to go away. An average of nine 
and a half broadcasts were listened to by women who 
did not make dresses. 

In this brief review, it is impossible to convey a 
notion of all the thoughts, feelings, and accomplish- 
ments of the women who participated in this ‘‘Let’s 
Make a Dress’”’ program. Typical examples were: 
an almost blind girl made her first dress and modeled 
it at the rally; a “shut-in” made clothes for her 
daughter and granddaughter; mothers with little 
children appreciated the opportunity of learning at 
home; women who had learned to sew by the trial 
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and error method appreciated this opportunity for 
formal instruction. Others told interesting exper- 
iences which gave me a definite feeling of closeness 
with my listeners and a real sense of the importance 
and scope of radio teaching. This program increased 
their interest and enthusiasm for one of the necessary 
functions of homemaking. New facts, new tech- 
niques, and new faith in their own ability were 
learned. All listeners wanted more help with their 
homemaking problems—sewing, childtraining, or- 
ganization of household tasks, home decoration in 
its many basic phases, menu planning. They were 
enthusiastic about the endless possibilities of teach- 
ing by radio. 

Reports showed that a total of 1,266 women 
listened alone, 232 with a group. Of the total, 64 
were beginners, 144 had sewed very little, 731 had 
sewed some, and 521 had sewed a great deal. 

Mentioned most frequently as helpful new ideas 
learned about sewing were: fitting techniques (534), 
pattern alteration (478), finishing details (pockets, 
buttonholes) (317), setting in sleeves (225), taking 
measurements (202), importance of and ways of 
pressing (138), making shoulder pads (56), and mis- 
cellaneous details (185). 

Achievement rallies, attended by 1,399 persons in 
11 counties in New York and by 122 in 5 Vermont 
counties, permitted listeners to show their dresses 
and extension workers to meet radio friends, check 
results and interests, and stimulate co-operation with 
other homemaking programs. 


Recordings Used for Other Broadcasts 


Recordings made of this series of “‘Let’s Make a 
Dress” lessons were used in January and February 
of 1947 by a small 250-watt station. Although the 
listening area was small, five counties were partially 
affected and 1,200 homemakers were enrolled. 
Local home demonstration agents and the station 
manager carried on the “show” by using the detailed 
plans, printed materials, and other aids. 

A year later, six other counties used the transcribed 
series and enrolled 4,000 homemakers. About 50 
per cent of the persons were new to extension teach- 
ings. Women in two of the counties were again 
ready listeners after their participation in the WGY 
broadcasts two years previous. The transcribed 
programs will be used in other counties in 1949. 

The hours of thought and the detailed preparation 
of promotion plans, follow-up, and scripts continue 
to reap their reward. Radio’s future as a teaching 
medium depends upon the educator. 
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Serviceability of Percales in Girls’ Dresses 


Miss Saville received her bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Missouri and her MS from Kansas 
State College. Before joining the home economics 
faculty at Oklahoma A & M College, she taught at 
the University of Nebraska and did research at South 
Dakota State College. 


HEN a child’s play clothes are considered 

worn out, is it because the fabrics have lost 

their strength or because they appear faded 
or worn? ‘To answer these questions as they applied 
to the use of percales in children’s garments, a study 
was undertaken at the Oklahoma A & M College. 

Twenty-three percales whose properties had been 
studied (reported in the January 1945 JouRNAL) 
were made into size 6 dresses. Each child was given 
two dresses, except in one case where the child had 
three dresses. The garments became a part of the 
child’s wardrobe and were worn and laundered in the 
same manner as her other dresses. A simple record 
was kept of the number of times a dress was worn and 
laundered. A few of the children outgrew their 
dresses during the experiment, in which case the two 
dresses of one child were handed down to a younger 
sister or given to another child. All except one of 
the dresses were returned when they were considered 
to be worn out. No attempt was made to influence 
a mother in this decision. 

Materials from the worn garments were tested for 
weight, number of yarns per inch, and breaking 
strength, then rated for colorfastness. (See table.) 

The amount of wear both as to number of wearings 
and washings varied greatly. Some of the dresses 
were worn twice between launderings; in other cases, 
the practice was one day’s wear to each washing. 
All dresses were laundered at home. At the time 
dresses were returned, minor repairs had been made 
on about half of them and the hems let down on 
nearly all. 

Ten of the fabrics weighed less than the unused ma- 
terial. However, differences in the amounts of siz- 
ing and shrinkage in the fabrics, rather than wear, 
may have accounted for the loss of weight. In the 
worn fabrics the increase in number of yarns to the 
square inch varied from 2 to 7 with an average of 4. 

Eight of the percales retained more than 60 
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Breaking strength and colorfasinses of new and worn percales 


| | APPROXI- | CLASSIFI- 
BREAKING STRENGTH OF RATING 
YARNS FABRIC Times | NESS OF or 
FABRIC| PER NEW FABRIC| COLOR- 
PER New 3 | . | | WORN 
| NEW Worn = = | &e | PABRics 
PABRIC > | we | ae 
Warp Filling) Warp Filling 
tb ib. 1b. Ib. 
127 |39.2 |22.3 (26.2 |15.8 | 58 | 44 3 B 
2 | 162 46.0 31.0 33.0 19.2 | 53/43! 3 | 2] A 
3 142 46.6 (28.0 (25.2 (13.7 | 42 | 29 3 B 
4 160 48.5 |30.7 |22.5 |12.4 | 43 | 28 3 2 B 
5 126 40.2 23.5 30.5 116.9 | 18 | 16 1 l B 
6 | 161 |48.3 |26.4 [29.4 |13.2 | 37 | 1] 3] C 
7 | 163 |53.8 |34.0 |26.6 113.0 | 45 | 34) 8] 3] A 
8 142 (43.8 (26.5 |23.3 (11.9 | 40 | 29 3 3 B 
9 161 |55.1 |32.9 |37.9 (22.6 | 35 | 32 8 | 3 B 
10 124 (35.7 |19.7 |19.4 | 9.8 | 38 | 35 3 | 3 A 
11 160 46.8 29.5 26.3 16.9|49/) 29) 3) 3/ C 
12 161 43.7 28.4 29.2 16.0 | 58 | 30 5 2 C 
13 125 |24.0 |19.8 §13.4 | 31 | 28 3 B 
14 123 45.8 |22.4 |22.0 (11.0 | 29 | 26 5 3 B 
15 124 /41.3 (24.9 (21.7 |11.7 | 40 | 23 5 3 
16 140 (38.8 |22.8 (24.3 |14.4 | 44 | 23 5 3 | C 
17 126 40.2 24.5 |24.7 |15.0 | 20 | 16 3 2 C 
18 124 (33.7 |18.5 |19.1 | 8.5 | 45 | 23 3 3 ; 
19 138 (34.7 |23.4 |22.2 12.6 | 18 | 15 3 3 B 
20 123 (35.2 12.8 | 39 | 20 3 
21 159 48.7 28.5 |26.4 |17.0 | 39 | 20 5 3 B 
22 127 41.3 21.5 27.8 |16.0 | 46 | 24 5 3 | A 


* Classification of colorfastness to light when exposed in a 
Fade-Ometer: 

1. No greater change than standard dyeing at 5-hour 
exposure 

3. No greater change than standard dyeing at 20-hour 
exposure 

5. No greater change than standard dyeing at 40-hour 
exposure 

8. No greater change than standard dyeing at 80-hour 
exposure 

+ Classification of colorfastness to washing: 

1. No greater change than standard dyeing when washed 
in neutral soap solution at low temperature 

2. No greater change than standard dyeing when washed 
in soap solution with soda ash added 

3. No greater change than standard dyeing when washed 
in soap solution with soda ash and bleach added 


per cent of their strength in both warp and filling; 
an additional 5 retained 50 per cent or more of their 
strength. Three fabrics lost more than 50 per cent 
of their strength in the warp and filling, and one of 
these lost more than 60 per cent of its strength in 
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the filling. In the unused percales, the average warp 
strength was about 18 pounds greater than that of 
the filling. The loss of strength of warp and filling 
in the worn fabrics was in about the same proportion. 
In 12 percales, the filling strength was between 
19 and 25 pounds; after wear, 7 of the 12 had a 
strength between 10 and 15 pounds and 2 had less 
than 10 pounds. In addition, 5 fabrics with an orig- 
inal filling strength of more than 25 pounds were re- 
duced in strength to less than 15 pounds. A larger 
number of wearings and washings did not reduce the 
strength of some percales nearly so much as fewer 
wearings and washings did in other materials. 

Laundering procedures used may have affected 
the strength and colorfastness of the fabric in the 
garments. Where colored garments are washed as 
many times as girls’ play dresses, drying the clothes 
as well as the actual washing becomes an important 
part of home laundering. 

Since garments are often discarded because they 
are faded, these worn percale dresses were rated on 
the basis of how they appeared to the observer, as 
follows: A, no apparent fading; B, apparent but not 
objectionable fading; and C, objectionable fading. 
Ratings indicate that extreme fading may not always 
be objectionable. However, change in color may 
influence becomingness of color and, in the case of 
little girls’ dresses, fading may make it impossible 
to let down hems and make other alterations. 
Under such conditions, fading greatly affects the 
amount of satisfactory wear to be had from a gar- 
ment and may cause it to be discarded long before 
the fabric is worn out. 

When worn fabrics were compared with unused 
pieces of the material, fading was obvious in all fab- 
rics except No. 7. In a print, a change in any one 
color may change the classification of the fabric in 
colorfastness; yet such fading may not be apparent 
unless the fabric is compared with the original piece. 
Fabric No. 2, which had poor fastness to light and 
fair fastness to washing, was rated as A. What hap- 
pened was that the background color faded uniformly 
from deep pink to light pink. Because other colors 
held up well the effect was not that of a faded fabric. 
In fabric No. 5, the color bled in washing and was 
poor to light. But the piece was a solid color, and 
the fading did not show up as it might have in a 
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print with white background or a dress with white 
trimmings. 

Although the laboratory tests for colorfastness 
showed about half of the percales to be unsatisfae- 
tory in fastness to light, only one failed to withstand 
an ordinary washing procedure. Three of the fabrics 
which laboratory tests indicated might be satisfac- 
tory for colorfastness to light were rated as C in the 
worn dresses. Of the 8 percales which were rated 
as having objectionable fading all except one showed 
pronounced fading from sunlight determined by com- 
paring color of exposed areas to color in the gathers. 
Only one fabric outside this group showed excessive 
sun fading. The 7 persons who rated the fabrics 
for colorfastness agreed unanimously on only fabrics 
No. 7 and No. 18. For some of the materials the 
rating ranged from “no fading” to ‘objectionable 
fading.” 

Six of the 13 pereales which retained 50 per cent or 
more of their strength were rated as having objection- 
able fading. The other 2 percales rated as C in 
colorfastness retained more than 50 per cent of their 
warp strength but slightly less than 50 per cent. of 
their filling strength. 

Percales are sometimes advertised as having a cer- 
tain yarn count and many people believe that the 
high count, 80-square, is the best percale to buy. 
Among 22 percales, 8 had an 80-square count and, 
when new, averaged about 8 pounds higher strength 
in both warp and filling than those with lower counts. 
In the worn fabrics the percentage loss of strength 
was nearly the same in the 80-square and the lower 
counts; but the 80-square percales were worn and 
washed on an average of one-fourth more times than 
the others. 

Although more wear was received from high-count 
percales, about the same proportion of each group 
showed objectionable fading. No check was made 
on the fabrics until the garments were returned, 
but it is probable that the better hand or feel of 
the high-count percales throughout repeated wash- 
ings contributed toward their longer use even though 
their color faded. Further, although all dresses 
used in the test were considered worn out, it is pos- 
sible that from the standpoint of strength and color- 
fastness, several of them might have given further 
satisfactory service. 


Why I Am Glad I Am a Home Economist 


A home economist’s life is one of service in a fast-growing professional field 
which offers limitless opportunities.—Dororuy M. McLauGuuin, Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire. 
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Would You Like More Recognition? 


Mrs. Husted is consultant in advertising, public 
in the executive offices 
As a member of the 


services, and home service 
of General Mills, Incorporated. 
AHEA’s home economics in business department, she 


heads the public relations council developed by that 
group. 


OULD you like more recognition? If any- 

one should ask you that question in relation 

to home economics I am sure you would 
say, “Yes! Repeatedly, I have heard home 
economists claim, ‘We need more publicity and 
recognition, more prestige for our profession.” It 
was because the urge to do something about the 
situation was felt by so many that a few home econ- 
omists at the St. Louis meeting of AHEA proposed a 
long-range public relations program. They were 
members of the home economics in business depart- 
ment; they offered to start the program for the 
of and all home 
economists. 

The first step was taken right there. 
relations council was formed, composed of former 
national chairmen of the HEIB department and some 
other leaders who saw the possibilities of the pro- 
Each member of the council was chosen to 


benefit home economics of 


A public 


gram. 
act as chairman of some special activity. 

An entirely democratic process was used in organiz- 
ing the different phases of the program. First, 
discussions brought out the needs—the need for 
gathering facts and statistics which all home econ- 
omists can use in publicity and speeches, the desira- 
bility of establishing contacts with other organiza- 
tions and groups, the need for expanding home eco- 
nomics in high schools, the importance of selling 
the value of home economics training to high school 
and college girls. 

The person who seemed most aware of a particular 
need and enthusiastic for action was asked to assume 
the chairmanship of a committee to do something 
it. That is how the various activities got 
started. 

Efforts of our public relations council in its first 
year can be compared to the first year of infancy. 
We were groping to find our way in this new field of 
endeavor. Gradually, we took our first faltering 
And now that our council is a year old, it is 


about 


steps. 
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MARJORIE CHILD HUSTED 


past the creeping, stumbling stage; it has learned to 
stand up, to keep its balance; and next year it may 
learn to walk, even run. 

All members of the AHEA are urged not only to 
watch the efforts of this new child in the family with 
sympathy and interest but to give it encouragement 
and help. Many doors leading to fields of promo- 
tion for home economics have been opened. Each 
of you is asked to volunteer to help with one or more 
of these public relations activities: 

Gather statistics. Thelma Lison, chairman of this 
committee, set out to get some facts about home 
economists for use in publicity. She sent a question- 
naire to a cross section of the homemaker members 
of the Association. Answers revealed that about a 
fourth of these home economists had received their 
degrees within the last 5 years; another fourth had 
received them within 10 years; and about half of 
them within the last 15 years. 

What did these home economists do after gradua- 
tion? Sixty-six per cent of them taught home eco- 
nomics; 12 per cent married immediately; 6 per cent 
entered home economics jobs in business; 4 per cent 
entered other business work; 0.8 per cent entered the 
armed services; 9 per cent entered miscellaneous 
fields, such as nursery school, housekeeping, dietetics, 
farming, graduate study, YWCA work, cafeteria 
work, and the Farmers Home Administration. 

When did these home economists marry? Four- 
teen per cent married while in school; 14 per cent 
married within the first vear following graduation; 49 
per cent married within five years after graduation; 
22 per cent married within 10 years after graduation; 
2 per cent gave no answer; and 0.8 per cent were 
divorced. 

These home economists are mothers, too. The 
questionnaires indicated that 27 per cent have one 
child; 21 per cent have two children; 10 per cent have 
three children; 0.8 per cent have four children; and 
34 per cent have no children. 

How does home economics training help these 
homemakers? It helps 93 per cent with home deco- 
ration, 88 per cent with meal planning, 85 per cent 
with buying clothes, 85 per cent with buying home 
equipment, 84 per cent with food preservation, 83 per 
cent in making clothes, 82 per cent in getting along 
with others, 81 per cent in developing and using a 
family budget, 77 per cent in child care, 67 per cent 
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in home laundry work, and 62 per cent in other 
fields. 

Perhaps you have an idea for further fact-finding 
studies or would like to help in work already under 
way. If so, write Miss Lison. 

Prepare publicity for magazines, newspapers, radio. 
Eleanora Sense, as co-ordinator for this committee, 
formed a writer’s committee in New York to develop 
sample releases. The council feels that one of the 
next steps in securing home economics publicity is 
the appointment of a publicity representative in each 
state HEIB group. This person should be someone 
who will make local application of all leads and ideas 
for publicity sent out by the council, someone who 
will make a real effort to secure good publicity. 

Many examples of good home economics publicity 
were on display at the public relations booth during 
the convention in Minneapolis. The local publicity 
committee for the convention secured effective dis- 
plays in store windows and placed car cards giving 
information about home economics in the streetcars 
and buses of the Twin Cities. A little folder explain- 
ing home economics and its opportunities and titled 
“Every home needs a girl like Laura’”’ was distributed 
in busses during convention week. 

Establish contacts with other organizations. Mary 
Barber accepted the chairmanship of this committee 
and has formulated a practical plan to make local, 
state, and national groups aware of home economics. 
Local representatives of this committee have been 
asked to obtain a list of organized groups, as well 
as the names and addresses of their presidents. To 
these officers the committee will send a letter out- 
lining the goals of AHEA and offering to suggest 
a qualified speaker for a program on home eco- 
nomics. Home economists are urged to accept 
appointments on committees and to work with 
groups not connected with home economics. 

Make contacts with education. Marie Sellers, 
Marie Mount, and other committee members col- 
lected samples of college bulletins and college cata- 
logues which show how home economics is presented 
to prospective students. Many of you saw them 
on display at the public relations booth during the 
convention. The committee’s next step is to devise 
some means of analyzing the appeal of these bulle- 
tins, probably have it done by qualifie’ members 

_in the education field. With constructive recom- 
mendations in hand the committee could approach 
the curriculum committee or the college editor and 
ask for changes in the descriptions. Right now the 
committee is making a plan for co-operation with 

vocational guidance counselors and will be grateful 
for your suggestions. 
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Develop films or slides on home economics. Mary 
Dahnke and Bernice Dodge, who head this com- 
mittee, recommend that an effort be made to put 
out a national film on home economics for general 
distribution. That visual aids are wanted is shown 
by just one instance. An “Information Please’ 
coupon was run in the March issue of What’s New 
in Home Economics from which 838 answers were 
received. Comments from 821 of them indicated 
that films or slides will be useful as a means of en- 
couraging more girls to study home economics. 
Only 23 said they had used such films. The only 
visual aids mentioned were the film Footsteps to the 
Future, produced at Ohio State University, and the 
recruitment slides prepared by the Minnesota Home 
Economies Association. Do you know of other 
visual aids or have some good ideas for some? 

Assemble a list of special home economics projects 
financed by business. Selma Andrews heads this 
committee. Information already assembled lists 
nine business organizations directly supporting home 
economics research. Some of these must be kept 
confidential. One company reports more than a 
million dollars granted within the last five years 
to universities, colleges, and medical schools for 
nutrition, agricultural, and basie research. Another 
reports a grant of $250,000 to a midwest university. 
The extent of this help and the wide coverage is 
amazing. More specific information is available 
from Selma Andrews. In turn, she will welcome 
having word of other grants that can be added to 
this list. 

If you would réally like more recognition for 
home economics, learn the “what,” “how,” and 
“when” of public relations, as explained in the 
little folder circulated at the AHEA convention 
last June. Here they are: 

Remember—greater recognition means greater 
strength for home economics. Public relations 
begins with YOU! 


What is good public relations? Everything you do to in- 
terpret your organization to its benefit. It means good 
conduct and getting credit for this good conduct. 


How can we get good public relations? These are the 
tools—use them to inform the public to their benefit and 
yours: publicity, speeches, advertising, personal contacts. 


When do we work for public relations? 


Every minute of the day 

It’s what you do and what you say 
That represents us right or ill, 

Remember always that good will 
Helps us carry out our aim 

And brings us prestige-honor-fame. 
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COMBATING UNDULANT FEVER 
RoseMARY HosTeTLeR 


Indiana Extension Service 


One of the greatest health threats to farm families 
is undulant fever or brucellosis, a disease which is 
transmitted to man by animals. For many years 
man has suffered from undulant fever, but only 
comparatively recently was it recognized as a fairly 
common disease, not only in America but throughout 
the world. Experts say that a conservative estimate 
of actual cases would be 35,000, although only about 
3,500 cases are reported annually to state and ter- 
ritorial health services. 

Prompted by these facts, Indiana homemakers in 
24 counties requested their local home economics ex- 
tension club leaders to bring them more information 
on milk-borne diseases and how to prevent them. 

Lois Oberhelman, Purdue extension nutrition spe- 
cialist, together with C. R. Donham, head of the de- 
partment of veterinary science at Purdue University, 
and F. A. Hall, consultant veterinarian for the Ex- 
tension Service, are co-operating in presenting infor- 
mation on milk sanitation with particular emphasis 
on brucellosis control. They are holding all-day 
meetings to inform local home economics extension 
club leaders about existing milk sanitation problems 
and to make clear what homemakers can do to pro- 
tect the health of their families. Local leaders will 
take these lessons to about 15,000 home economics 
club women in Indiana. 

In these meetings, Dr. Donham or Dr. Hall ex- 
plains the relationship between brucellosis in cattle 
and hogs and undulant fever in man. After the pos- 
sible physical harm of brucellosis to humans is made 
clear, the speakers stress the economic angle. They 
point out that an efficient farmer cannot afford to 
have brucellosis in his herd because it causes unneces- 
sary loss of calves and often cuts milk production 
from 20 to 25 per cent. They emphasize that eradi- 
vation of the disease among farm animals is the only 
solution. 

Miss Oberhelman explains to groups that one of the 
chief weapons against undulant fever and other milk- 
borne diseases, such as septic sore throat, typhoid 
fever, and dysentery in man is proper pasteurization 
of milk. She emphasizes why it is so important to 
family health to use only pasteurized milk. She then 
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demonstrates several methods of pasteurizing milk 
and explains the effect of the pasteurization process 
on the quality of the milk. 

Sanitary care of dairy equipment is also stressed as 
a method of preventing the spread of milk-borne dis- 
eases. 

“This is only the beginning of a state-wide pro- 
says Miss Oberhelman. 


gram in milk sanitation,’ 
‘‘Numerous counties have already indicated a desire 
for help, and we are expecting that next year most of 
the 92 counties in Indiana will ask for information 
on brucellosis control as well as the production of 
more healthful dairy products in their program-plan- 
ning meetings this fall.” 


ON SELECTING AND USING FILMS 
AILsIgE M. STEVENSON 
State College of Washington 


How can we help home economics teachers to make 
a better selection of films for use in teaching? Little 
has been done in the field of home economics to 
answer this question, although the American Council 
on Education completed a study in 1942 on the evalu- 
ation of films by teachers and students. Concern 
about this problem prompted the writer with the 
co-operation of the Bureau of Visual Teaching at 
the State College of Washington to attempt an 
evaluation and appraisal of films used in teaching 
home economics in high schools of the State of 
Washington from 1945 to 1947. 

Evaluation, in this study, meant judgment of a film 
based on experience in its use with students. Ap- 
praisal of films was defined as judgment of a film 
without using it in a teaching situation. One check 
sheet was developed for the opinions of teachers and 
students and another for the combined judgment of 
an appraisal group. This group consisted of three 
people—an experienced high school teacher of home 
economics, a college instructor in the subject-matter 
area of the film, and a representative of the Bureau 
of Visual Teaching. 

Data were secured on 33 films. 
dents, and the appraisal group were in general agree- 
ment as to the rating of the films, suitable grade 
levels for their use, their teaching points, outcomes 
from their use, their strong and weak points, and 
desirable changes in them. However, because the 
appraisal group tended to be more critical of the po- 
tential effectiveness of the film as a learning experi- 
ence, it would seem that, until teachers are better 
trained in regard to the educational values and uses 
of films, it would be more efficient to have films 
judged by such a group. 

Formal check sheets such as the ones used, which 


Teachers, stu- 
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contained such items as use of the film in introducing, 
developing, or summarizing a unit, seemed to yield 
general information of little value. Often a film can 
be used in several ways; its value depends upon re- 
sults achieved in relation to the purpose for which it 
was used. 

If a teacher is to select a film wisely she needs de- 
tailed information sufficient to help her decide on the 
purpose for which she will use it and to know the 
kind of experiences which the film provides. She 
also needs to know the methods used to develop the 
teaching points in order to secure variety. Obvi- 
ously, it is too costly to schedule films for examina- 
tion by each teacher. Instead, one member of each 
appraisal group should write a report of each film, 
much as he might write a book review. The form 
of the report should be flexible to permit individual 
treatment of each film. 

Because appraisal of films is time-consuming and 
adequate reviews are expensive to publish, a national 
co-operative project is needed. Printed descriptive 
catalogues for films in each area of home economics 
should pay for themselves. 

The problem of supplementary materials to aid the 
better use of films needs special investigation. From 
this project only meager data were secured about 
accompanying manuals and supplementary materials. 
Although such material was available for half of the 
films, only 50 per cent of the teachers who used the 
films received it, and only one-third of the teachers 
who received it used it. 

Background data for the evaluation of the films 
revealed interesting information about certain prac- 
tices of home economics high school teachers. One- 
fifth of the teachers showed films without having pre- 
viewed them. Less than one-tenth admitted lack of 
preparation, but one-fourth failed to answer ques- 
tions on the type of preparation which they made. 
The most common preparation by both the instructor 
and her class was merely study of the unit during 
which the film was shown. Three-fourths of the 
classes saw the films only once. Such practices 
indicate the need for better training of teachers 
through methods courses, pre-service experience, 
state conferences, and workshops. 

The scope of the study was limited, but the most 
frequently used films were in the area of food and 
nutrition and textiles and clothing. These were used 
probably because they were readily available. Their 
frequency of use seems to indicate a need for more 
films for other areas of home economics, such as per- 
sonal and family relationships, child care and devel- 
opment, home nursing and safety, and housing and 
home management. 
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Until further psychological research is available, 
the opinions of the participants in this study should 
be of value not only as general criteria for the selee- 
tion of films but also as standards for the production 
of films. In addition to films of good technical 
quality and a satisfactory presentation of them, 
there is need to limit the number of teaching points 
which each film presents and to develop these points 
more thoroughly. More clever teaching devices are 
needed also. Films should be interesting; long in- 
troductions are sometimes irrelevant and frequently 
detract from interest. Real life experiences are 
wanted, rather than glamour and scenes which in- 
volve higher economic standards than those which 
are attainable by the majority of the students. 
Commercial and Hollywood films need to seek better 
counseling in regard to school and community needs. 
Film strips should receive greater emphasis. 

Moving pictures and film strips should be studied 
as a part of curriculum planning. Much more re- 
search on the effective utilization of these materials 
is necessary, but an urgent need is that teachers have 
better information on films now available. 


PETTICOATS 


K. Rosson 


State College of Washington 


Again the “tempestuous petticoat!’ It is so 
feminine and so alluring. It shows, it froufrous 
so softly, and it is silk (so called) to the top. Re- 
member back in the 1920’s how we all rustled down 
Petticoat Lane with one of our first home economics 
experiments with petticoat silks? Everybody was 
wearing a blue and green “changeable’’—-everybody 
was marking calendars, a cross for all-day wear and 
half a cross for half a day’s wear. Everybody looked 
eagerly and anxiously each morning for the first 
sign of a hole, in order to report back to the com- 
mittee. We were petticoat conscious! We were 
helping the consumer and doing something! Then, 
alas, Fashion raised her pretty head —petticoats 
were out—cotton slips were in! 

Then go back to—well, never mind the date, it 
was when a little girl was growing up and she wanted 
a silk ruffle on her petticoat. She wanted it OH 
so very much! The family budget wouldn’t stretch 
that far—(though, of course, there was no such thing 
then; it was just “Life with Father’). Up in the 
attic were two old discarded silk umbrellas. Their 
tops were all worn out, but the outer edges seemed 
firm and strong. By cutting off the points and 
sewing the two together a wonderful rustling circular 
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flounce appeared. It froufroued ever so softly. 
It was soul satisfying even if it didn’t wear very 
well! 

Yes, a rustling petticoat is dear to the feminine 
heart! 


NEW YORK REVISES PROGRAM 


Dorotuy S. LAwson 


Chief, Bureau of Home Economics 
New York State Department of Education 


A revision in the homemaking program of the 
public schools has been achieved for the State of 
New York. The change places greater emphasis 
on all phases of family life education and makes it 
possible for every girl and many boys to take at 
least one homemaking course. The revised program, 
the result of considerable study, has been developed 
co-operatively by teacher educators, home economics 
teachers, school administrators, and city and state 
supervisors. 

Recognition is given in the new program to the 
contribution of homemaking education in the ele- 
mentary grades; to the need for developing attitudes, 
appreciations, and satisfactory social relationships 
as a part of general education in the junior high 
school; to the importance of homemaking arts 
and skills in establishing desirable family life situa- 
tions in the senior high school; and to the continua- 
tion of family life education through homemaking 
education for adults. 

Although the New York state plan does not recom- 
mend scheduled classes in homemaking at the ele- 
mentary grade level, it does take into consideration 
the many opportunities for teaching home living in 
the grade program. At the junior high school level, 
homemaking courses are recommended for all sev- 
enth and eighth grade girls in blocks from 10 to 20 
weeks with one period daily. In the senior high 
school, courses are planned for three major groups— 
those pupils wishing to qualify for a regent’s diploma 
in homemaking, those wishing an academic diploma 
with a major sequence in homemaking, and those 
wishing electives in homemaking. 

Because of the great variation in schools in New 
York state it has been necessary to provide a frame- 
work of courses sufficiently flexible for planning a 
program to meet local needs. Many implications 
for both pre-service and in-service training are in- 
herent in the new setup. School administrators 
who wish to strengthen local programs and better 
serve the needs of homes through providing prepara- 
tion for more satisfying home living will be chal- 
lenged by this revised program. 
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HERBS FROM FRANCE TO NEVADA 


AuicE B. MArRsH 
University of Nevada 


It was Mrs. Olive McCracken, district home 
demonstration agent, alert, alive, creative, who 
brought to members of the western branch of the 
Nevada Home Economics Association the romance 
and possible use of herbs to enhance simple foods. 
A spring luncheon was prepared by genial Gus, the 
chef of the Kountry Kafe in Carson City, Nevada, 
from recipes furnished by Mrs. McCracken. The 
onion soup was made delectable by a dash of this 
and a pinch of that. The salad dressing was made 
“different”? by the sleight of hand of Gus and the 
waving of Mrs. McCracken’s herb wand, as was 
the fillet of sole, brushed with melted butter and 
seasoned with marjoram, and the fresh peas, fla- 
vored with a suspicion of scallions, minced parsley, 
and savory. 

Guests sat by the roaring fire anticipating each 
course as they chatted and gazed through the picture 
window across Nevada’s beautiful desert at the snow- 
capped Sierra mountains, veiled in mist. 

Then Mrs. Sonia Cochran told the romantic story 
of the herbs grown in Nevada—how the Famels 
came from France to cultivate herbs in Nevada upon 
the advice of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
_,Nevada has always shared from her good earth. 
She gave gold and silver from the famous Comstock 
Mines when her country needed it to help pay the 
Civil War debt. She gave from her soil again in 
World War II. Now, in her desert cleared of sage- 
brush, the Famels have planted rare medicinal herbs 
—henbane, aconite, and many others—and acres 
of land now produce seasoning herbs and flowers for 
rare perfume. “Beautiful Lady” (belladonna), the 
romantic herb of Comstock days, is one of the many 
herbs grown in Washoe Valley. 

It seems that Mr. Cochran, a member of the 
Nevada state highway department, came home one 
day very enthusiastic about their new neighbors 
who lived some 20 miles away. The Cochrans set 
aside Sunday to call on them, and Mrs. Cochran, 
following a delightful western custom, packed her 
basket with jellies and jams for the new neighbors. 
As they approached the “farm house’ overlooking 
beautiful Washoe Lake, lapping against the foot- 
hills a few miles away, Mrs. Cochran’s heart sank. 
The “farm house’”’ had all the earmarks of a small 
country estate. The jams and jellies remained in 
the car that day. The Famels offered true French 
hospitality, and they and the Cochrans became good 
friends. 
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WELCOME AND GOOD WISHES 


As president, it is my privilege to welcome our new 
editor, Lillian L. Steckman, and our new field secre- 
tary, Frances Urban. 

Dr. Steckman is an English scholar, journalist, and 
teacher. She brings to the Association a new point 
of view and a desire to keep AHEA’s JouRNAL 
“tops” in the professional field. 

Frances Urban has been active in Association 
affairs and, like her predecessors, is enthusiastic 
about college clubs and their place in the Association. 
Her amiability and her deep interest in home econom- 
ics will help her make friends for the Association and 
promote its objectives. 

Our good wishes and sincere thanks go to Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA’s field secretary for six and a half 
years; to Zelta Rodenwold, our editor for two years, 
who was on leave from radio station KOAC, Corval- 
lis, Oregon; and to Onah Jacks, who served as field 
secretary while on leave from West Texas State 
College. Weare sorry to lose them, but we do appre- 
ciate the contribution which each made to the Asso- 
ciation and wish for them continued happiness and 
useful service.—Marte Dyer, President of the AHEA. 


CES DISCONTINUED 

Consumer Education Service completes its career 
after 12 years of usefulness. On June 20, 1948, the 
AHEA executive board voted to discontinue this 
service, a decision in keeping with the Board’s policy 
of giving specialized help to a particular area for a 
limited time. 

Though this aspect of consumer education has been 
ended, so much interest has been aroused in the sub- 
ject that AHEA’s consumer interest committee con- 
tinues with its forward-looking plan for this year 
through the Consumer Speaks project and through 
consumer interest material in the JouRNAL pages. 

The important fact for subscribers in this connec- 
tion is that they should not send any further sub- 
scriptions for the CES. Termination announce- 
ments have been sent to the entire subscription list ; 
refunds of advance payments have been made; but 
some subscribers or would-be subscribers may have 
failed to receive the announcements. 

The May 1948 number was the last issue of the 
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A bound set of the 12 
volumes of CES publications will be available for 
reference at Association headquarters. 

From the termination announcement comes this 
further information for those interested in consumer 
education: 


Consumer Education Service. 


Copies of any CES issues or series which are not already 
exhausted may be obtained from the American Home 
Economies Association as long as the supply lasts. <A 
partial list of subjects covered will be found in CES “Con 
sumer and Congress,”’ Series 12, Number 8, May 1948, pages 
11 to 15. These include news and publications of consumer 
interest; methods of consumer education and representa- 
tion, including the Consumer Speaks project; trends in the 
consumer movement; domestic, economic, governmental, 
and international affairs of the consumer. Friends of 
Consumer Education Service who happen to have any dupli- 
cate copies might render a service to others who wish to 
complete their reference files, by letting AHEA head- 
quarters know of any issues they have available. 


ARE YOU IN THE PROMPT CLASS? 


As we go to press, the membership office announces 
with smiles that 8,396 members have joined the As- 
sociation and have paid their dues for 1948-49. This 
promptness means that almost 50 per cent of last 
year’s membership will be sure of receiving their 
copies of the JouRNAL on time. The whole proce- 
dure of handling dues and putting names in the mail- 
ing file is much simplified if dues are paid early. 
Therefore, if you want to receive your JoURNAL while 
it is timely, if you want to save the Association time 
and money, and if you want the faces of the member- 
ship office personnel to show broad grins, please join 
these 8,396 and send your dues for 1948-49 now. 

The September JourRNAL was sent this year, how- 
ever, to all 1947-48 members, whether or not they 
have paid their dues for 1948—49. 


“FOR YOU” OFFERS GUIDANCE 


Representing the combined experience and critical 
judgment of a carefully chosen group of experts, ‘‘For 
You... A Career in Home Economics,”’ published in 
June, offers help to the high school or college girl 
interested in finding her ‘‘niche in the most rewarding 
of all professions ... HOME ECONOMICS.” 

Among the career booklets issued by AHEA, this 
is the parent booklet, the general survey of home 
economics careers. Written in a lively, conversa- 
tional style to fit in with a girl’s thinking, it speaks 
with a warmhearted understanding of her problems. 

“Doing some heavy thinking about a career?” is 
its opening question. ‘‘What to do after high school 


days are over? How about home-economics?” 


‘There’s a careex in home economics for practically 
every type girl: the artistic, the businesslike, the 
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science-minded, the homebody, the born-teacher, the 
crusader...” 

An analysis of each possible career follows, with a 
wealth of information crowded into a few words. 
The central topics, to use one career as a sample, are: 
How about a business career in home economics? 
What would you do as a home economist in business? 
Are you the type? Professional equipment. 

Kxcellent recruiting possibilities lie in these pages, 
material for helping the best high school or early col- 
lege students to find their places in home economics. 
The appeal is to the intelligent, the thoughtful girl. 
Probably many who are interested in helping young 
people to make their career decisions will want to 
make quantity orders. Booklets may be ordered 
from AHEA headquarters at 50 cents each for single 
copies, or 25 cents each for orders of 150 or more. 


TRY THE CLASSIFIED ADS 


Positions that are hard to find and home econo- 
mists who have special abilities can be brought to- 
gether happily through the classified advertisement 
section of the JouRNAL, which was begun last Janu- 
ary. 

The home economist who likes a challenge may 
want to venture the small cost of an advertisement 
on the chance of a satisfying employment return. 
Can you write an ad that sells? A well-planned 
classified advertisement is a sales talk in miniature. 
Consider the classified section as an all-season job 
exchange. You may want to recommend these col- 
umns to other home economists, if you have no need 
for them yourself. 

The logical medium for professional employment 
information is the professional magazine; the adver- 
tiser buys the attention of only those readers who are 
interested. 

Advertising copy should be sent to AHEA head- 
quarters by the first of the month preceding the date 
of the issue in which the item is to appear. The rate 
is 10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2. 


WATCH FROZEN FRUIT LABELS 


When the U. 8. Food and Drug Administration 
fixes “definitions and standards of identity and 
standards of fill of containers for frozen fruits, frozen 
fruits with dry sweetening agents and frozen fruits 
in liquid pack media,” the consumer will know what 
she is buying. 

As a basis for these standards, the Food and Drug 
Administration is publishing its “Facts and Find- 
ings” this fall, the result of its hearings from March 
19 to June 16, 1948 on the subject of frozen fruits. 

At these hearings Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett pre- 
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sented the views of the American Home Economics 
Association. Mrs. Moffett is the only consumer 
representative on the board of directors of the Ameri- 
‘an Standards Association, the AHEA’s representa- 
tive on the consumers goods committee of ASA, and 
the chairman of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council’s home economics teacher committee. 

“What does the average consumer want to know 
about the product she buys?” was the question asked 
again and again at the hearings. 

“She wants to know exactly what is in the pack- 
age’? was the substance of Mrs. Moffett’s reply. 
“The subject of standards and adequate labels,’ she 
explained, ‘‘has always been a major interest of the 
American Home Economics Association. The need 
for accurate definitions of what products are, has 
been stressed by the Association since its organiza- 
tion meeting in 1908. 

“Consumers need to know more than the name of 
the fruit and the price to decide which is the best buy 
for their particular needs. Long experience as well 
as tests have taught consumers that price alone is 
not a reliable indicator of the comparative worth of 
products. We also believe that full and accurate 
statements concerning the contents of packaged foods 
help the processor who is doing a competent and 
efficient job by enabling consumers to identify his 
product and reward him with their patronage. 
This places competition on the only basis which is 
healthy and sound in a free enterprise economy. 
When an industry resists disclosure of the facts about 
its product in accordance with definitions which have 
a precise, common meaning to producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers, public confidence in the integ- 
rity of this industry is impaired. A society such as 
ours cannot operate without the kind of regulation 
that safeguards the public interest.”’ 

Mrs. Moffett is well qualified to speak for the con- 
sumer, but consumers, as a class, do not speak for 
themselves. Those who make regulations are inter- 
ested in terminology; distributors, in sales possi- 
bilities; yet, the consumer, as the prospective buyer, 
is the person actually affected by what is on the 
label. 


MAIL YOUR JOURNAL OVERSEAS 


After you have read your JouRNAL each month, 
why not mail it promptly to a home economist or 
school in a foreign country? Except for the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, most issues can be sent to any 
foreign country for 9 cents postage (1$ cents for 
each 2 ounces). The envelope must be marked 
PRINTED MATTER. The September 1948 issue 
requires 12 cents postage. 
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FROM AHEA 


Representatives 


A TEN-YEAR HEALTH PROGRAM 
GERTRUDE N. Bowie 
Mrs. Bowie, state supervisor of the school lunch pro- 
gram in the State Department of Education of Mary- 
land, represented the Association at the National 


Health Assembly held in Washington, D. C., May 1 to 
4, 1948, and discusses some health plans made there. 


The National Health Assembly, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1 to May 4, 1948, was charged with 
the task of formulating a 10-year health program for 
the nation. The conference was called at the request 
of President Truman, and the delegates included 
leaders from the medical profession, labor unions, 
farm organizations, and other groups that have long 
been working for better health protection. 

Planning for a healthier and happier community 
required consideration of problems of facilities, 
finance, personnel, and organization. Topics con- 
sidered by the 14 committees comprising the as- 
sembly show the scope of the proceedings. Topics 
and committee chairmen were: 

1. What is the nation’s need for health and medical 
personnel? Chairman: Algo D. Henderson 
2. What is the nation’s need for hospital facilities, 
health centers, and diagnostic clinics? Chair-. 
man: Charles F. Wilinsky 
3. What is the nation’s need for local health units? 
Chairman: Haven Emerson 
4. Chronic disease and the aging process. Chair- 
man: James R. Miller : 
5. A national program for maternal and child 
health. Chairman: Leona Baumgartner 
6. A national program for rural health. Chair- 
man: Joseph W. Fichter 
. What is the nation’s need for research in the 
service of health? Chairman: Andrew C. Ivy 
8. What is the nation’s need for medical care? 
Chairman: Hugh R. Leavell 
9. State and community planning for health. 
Chairman: Florence R. Sabin 
10. Physical medicine and rehabilitation. Chair- 
man: Henry H. Kessler 
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11. What can be done to improve dental health? 
Chairman: Ernest G. Sloman 
12. A national program for mental health. Chair- 
man: William C. Menninger 
3. What can be done to improve nutrition? Chair- 
man: Frank G. Boudreau 
14. A national program of environmental sanitation. 
Chairman: Arthur D. Weston 

Basic to the discussions of all sections was the 
concept of health of the World Health Organization, 
which defines health ‘‘as a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being, not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity.”” It was generally ac- 
cepted that a health program is everybody’s concern 
and that its development demands local initiative 
and the preservation of local control. 

The importance of a strong health program was 
emphasized by the recommendation that every city 
and county of the nation have a full-fledged health 
department, located on Main Street with a plate 
glass front, not tucked away in a cellar room of the 
courthouse. Helping to plan preventive and cura- 
tive health will be state and local health councils 
made up of local agencies and representatives of 
lay groups. At present, 40 million people are not 
reached by such a program, and many others have 
inadequate services. 

To home economists, the report of the section on 
nutrition is of special interest. One proposal urged 
the organization of a national nutrition council 
with authority to survey the nutritional status of 
our population and to deal with nutrition problems 
requiring study on an international basis. The 
committee on nutrition education recommended the 
extension of the school lunch program to include all 
children of the nation; the development of nutrition 
materials reflecting local food habits; and the initia- 
tion of studies to determine the effectiveness of 
various teaching methods. Professional training 
in nutrition was recommended for undergraduate 
and graduate students in medicine, dentistry, and 
science; for health officers, nurses, health educators, 
social workers, and teachers. 

The subcommittee on food supplies stated that 
food production programs should be based upon 
dietary needs and that special consideration should 
be given to distribution measures to make the foods 
needed for an adequate diet more readily available 
to all groups. This group believed also that in- 
creased attention should be given to the improvement 
of the nutritional quality of food as produced and to 
the conservation of its nutrients from the farm to 
the consumer’s table. 
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Good 


EACH TEACHES THE OTHER 
Contributor: Marte Dirpescu, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

We learn from each other by sharing with each 
other. To help Ginling College of Nanking, China, 
obtain textbooks for its recently founded home eco- 
nomics department, Omicron Nu of Oregon State 
College held a silver tea. 

At the tea, a linen collection valued at $50,000 and 
belonging to Mrs. James H. Christie, a Greek woman 
who has been in our country a little over a year, was 
displayed. In the collection were hand-loomed 
linens embroidered with Egyptian, Persian, Byzan- 
tine, and Turkish designs. Mrs. Christie designs her 
own embroidery patterns and works them with yarn 
that she herself has dved. Then there were English 
and Trish linens as well as numerous pieces of hand- 
made laces and edgings, 

The S100 donated at the tea will furnish textbooks 
for the classes of Ruth Sun and Suen-i Wu Chang, 
both former students at Oregon State College, now 
teaching at Ginling. Mrs. Chang is a former AHEA 
international scholarship student. 


ENCOURAGE A PERSONAL ANALYSIS 


Contributor: ALnertA D. North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College. 

The technique of having student teachers make 
their own brief analysis of their teaching yields valu- 
able results. The ‘“‘cadet’’ teacher profits by sitting 
down and looking at herself and examining her reac- 
tions to her job. For example, here is what one 
Larimore (North Dakota) High School student 
teacher, Gladys Sather, had to say after three weeks 
at the teaching center: 


I used to spend hours in the attic at home playing school. 
Today I am sitting in an actual classroom. The pupils 
aren’t here, but they will be back on Monday .. . living 
pupils in search of health, happiness, and a peaceful, joyful 
way of life. What a challenge to me to be the kind of 
teacher that can guide them, teach them, help them grow.... 

I feel that I understand these girls. ...I was a high 
school freshman myself not too long ago. 

There is room for great improvement in my teaching 
methods, in my organizing and planning, and in the actual 
execution of my plans; I must learn to work more rapidly. 
...I1 feel confident in my teaching ...more so in some 
areas than others. 

I try hard to get my freshman girls to rely upon them- 
selves. ...I believe that I help them a great deal in their 
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techniques....I am weak in teaching them factual 
material. When they ask a question I should be able to 
analyze their problem and to reverse their questions so that 
they can think them out for themselves. ... 


Supervisors of these student teachers may learn 
much about their students through the use of this 
technique. 


WHY NOT SOME REGIONAL COOKERY? 


Contributors: Home Economists of the Maryland 

Home Economics Association. 

Not only a unique gift for all occasions—birth- 
days, weddings, showers, graduation, Christmas—but 
a book that is bringing in dollars and dollars to the 
AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund is Maryland 
Cookery. Long months were spent by many mem- 
bers of the Maryland Home Economics Association 
in preparing this 309-page book of recipes featuring 
Maryland cooking. Members and friends alike 
thoughtfully and generously selected their favorite 
recipe and released it to the cookbook committee. 
Then the 293 recipes were planographed, one to a 
a page, each in the contributor’s own hand printing 
or writing. All were placed between washable blue 
and white covers held together with a red plastic 
binding that permits the book to lie flat when open. 

Orders for this personalized cookbook will be filled 
if mailed to Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze, 106 Forest Drive, 
Catonsville 28, Maryland. The price is $2.25. 
Checks should be made payable to the Maryland 
Home Economics Association. 


Contributors: Mempers of the Wisconsin Home 

Economics Association. 

Wisconsin’s home economists have put together 
under illustrated covers, bearing the title Wisconsin’s 
Folkways in Foods, 193 recipes contributed by 
Wisconsin homemakers of 18 nationalities. 

To mention a few of the dishes—Danish abel 
skevers, English pasties, Finnish plum duff, German 
apfelstrudel, Lithuanian kaldunai, Norwegian lab 
skaus—is to pique the curiosity of the reader to try 
these intriguing recipes. 

Appropriately this book is issued in Wisconsin’s 
centennial year. To quote from the foreword: 
“Because the Wisconsin Home Economies Associa- 
tion wishes to help preserve the interesting recipes 
used in various areas of the state where certain 
nationalities are dominant, it has sponsored this 
cookbook.” 

The price of this 49-page cookbook is 50 cents, 
and profits from its sale will help swell the AHEA 
Permanent Headquarters Fund. 

Orders should be sent to Wisconsin Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 119 Home Economics Building, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Books 


Home Management in Theory and Practice. By 
Irma H. Gross and W. CRANDALL. 
New York: F. 8. Crofts and Co., Ine., 1947, 
322 pp., $2.80. 

This book will serve as a valuable source of in- 
formation for teachers in the field of home manage- 
ment, for college students in home management 
classes, and for members of adult classes in home- 
making. It covers thoroughly every phase of home 
management. Each chapter contains a concise 
summary, references, questions for discussion, and 
problems for individual and group participation. 

The book is written around the three steps in a 
managerial process: (1) planning, (2) control of 
the execution of the plan, and (3) evaluation of both 
planning and control. 

The appendix contains excellent charts, score 
cards, and supplementary teaching material. Many 
subjects are illustrated by charts, graphs, and 
sketches. 

This text should be in all college libraries.— 
Curry N. ENGLAND, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Prize Homes. By Cuicaco TrisuNe. Chicago: 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 1948, 102 pp., $3.50. 

Prize Homes is a book of plans submitted in a 
contest sponsored by the Chicago Tribune. The 
plans were developed as solutions to housing needs in 
the Chicago area but are equally adaptable to any 
section of the country. 

The 92 house plans were developed to serve three 
types of families: (1) the family with father, mother, 
and 6-year-old son; (2) the one with father, mother, 
12-year-old son, and 6-year-old daughter; and (3) 
the family with father, mother, two daughters (16 
and 6), and a 12-year-old son. Plans were de- 
veloped within specified floor areas and lot sizes. 
They show modern trends in organization and use 
of space, use of materials, and integration of living 
area with gardened section of lot to give spaciousness 
and interest to living. Designs are about equally 
divided between one- and two-floor types. Floor 
plans, elevations, and suggestion for use of the lot 
are included. 

Subject matter is limited to a paragraph listing 
good features of each plan. A few photographs of 
houses adapted from the plans are also shown. The 
graphic quality of the plans makes the book a good 
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reference for plan analysis.—-FLORENCE H. Mason, 
Maryland Extension Service. 


Home Guide to Repair, Upkeep and Remodeling. 
By Wituram H. Crouse. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947, 357 pp., $8. 
The author makes this book so interesting that the 

reader will want to begin work at once. The book 
offers information on the use and care of common 
household tools and gives details of the ‘“‘what’’ and 
“how” of jobs required to keep the average house 
and furniture in good repair. In addition, it ex- 
plains how to carry out such projects as building ¢ 
garage, adding a wing to the house, and dividing 
the attic into finished rooms. It also contains good 
discussions on insurance, care of home grounds, and 
control of insects and vermin. 

Chapters on carpentry, painting, plastering, wall- 
paper hanging, masonry, the electrical system, lino- 
leum, tilework, heating, ventilating, and air con- 
ditioning are concise, explicit, and up to date. 

The book is well indexed and a size convenient 
for study and shop use. It is written in simple and 
nontechnical language suited to the needs of amateur 
craftsmen. 

Knowledge acquired from this book would help 
the householder to be his own repair and mainte- 
nance man and to develop some ability in build- 
ing.—EmmMa L. Bonn, Bristow, Oklahoma. 


Flower Arrangement—A Hobby for All. By 
Matitpa RoGers. New York: The Woman’s 
Press, 1948, 72 pp., $1.50. 

This small book covering most of the essentials of 
flower arrangement is written in a friendly, informal 
style. A few clear, black-and-white photographs 
are included but none of the step-by-step photo- 
graphs or color pictures so handy to use in an opaque 
projector. The conscientious reader who attempts 
to follow directions will be troubled by occasional 
unexplained statements. A wealth of “helpful 
tricks and short cuts” are featured. Teachers will 
need to supplement the material on color and balance 
or simply use the book as an inspirational one in a 
classroom library.—MILDRED RoBIson JENSEN, 
versity of Arizona. 


Costume Design. By Kay Harpy. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948, 277 pp., $5. 
This book presents a good over-all picture of the 

clothing and clothing accessories industries which 

might arouse more enthusiasm on the part of students 
wishing to become costume designers than present 
available positions would justify. It gives practical 
instruction for drawing the fashion figure and cutting 
and draping materials. It presents workable the- 
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ories for designing clothing and accessories for 
children and adults as well as information regarding 
related careers. Some of her many fashion illustra- 
tions are already outdated as far as length of skirts 
is concerned, but this is unavoidable. Many may 
feel that the weakest chapter is the one where her 
color tables of “do wear’ and “don’t wear” for the 
various color types are given. This is due partly 
to insufficient consideration of figure and personality. 
Included are many helpful dictionaries covering 
such subjects as fabrics, furs, lace, leathers. The 
author was well qualified to write this ambitious 
and inclusive book which has far more practical 
suggestions than most books on costume. It should 
prove an excellent reference for advanced high 
school or college classes and quite a complete course 
for an individual studying alone.--EpNA FowLer 
Marnireson, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Secrets of New England Cooking. By Exia 
SHANNON Bowes and Dorotny 38. Tow e. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, 1947, 
327 pp., $2.75. 

This book lives up to its title. It includes not only 
New England cooking but New England customs, 
history, and fallacies—an excellent book for a rainy 
day when one has nothing to do but sit before an 
open fire and read awhile, doze awhile, and then try 
out one of the fictional recipes. I say fictional 
recipes because many of them require several read- 
ings—first, to get the story; second, to get the gen- 
eral idea; third, to pick out the directions; and per- 
haps a fourth reading for writing out definite 
proportions and directions. 

A busy homemaker would find the book tedious 
for everyday use but one that she should by all 
means add to her collection of cookbooks, par- 
ticularly if she is interested in regional styles of 
cooking. 

The authors show a lack of scientific principles in 
giving directions for preparing certain foods. For 
example, boiling an egg mixture for lemon pie. 
Mrs. Joune Bowes Coorrer, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


New Chinese Recipes. By Frep Winc. ‘Tested 
by SreGner. Revised edition. New 
York: The Edelmuth Co., 1948, 100 pp., $2.50. 
In the foreword of this book, the author calls atten- 

tion to some advantages of Chinese procedures in 

food preparation, such as brief cooking of vegetables 
with limited amounts of water and combinations of 
meat and poultry with vegetables, and gives ideas 
about seasoning food which might well be borrowed 
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by Americans who seek new touches for familiar 
dishes. 

Those who already know something of Chinese 
food preparation may like to try “won ton,” which 
at their best are so delicate and delicious that at 
least one 300-year-old restaurant in Peiping is 
famous for its “won ton” soup. For those just 
getting acquainted with Chinese food there is green 
pea soup with egg drop, beef with tomato and green 
pepper, and boneless steamed chicken. Those who 
like sea food will try shrimp with green peas or 
steamed eggs and shrimp. 

Chinese food preparation is fun, with four steps 
in the process. First, is the marketing for the 
chicken, pork, fresh spinach, Chinese cabbage, and 
green peppers ; second, preliminaries in the kitchen- 
mincing, shredding, slicing and dicing of vegetables, 
meat, and chicken; next, as guests assemble, the 
cooking of the dishes; and last of all, the pleasure of 
serving and eating steaming hot Chinese food. 
MartHa M. Kramer, Kansas State College. 


Child Psychology. By Arruur T. Jersitp. Third 
edition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 
623 pp., $5. 

This third edition of Child Psychology, organized 
similarly to earlier editions, emphasizes development 
from infancy through the twelfth year. There is 
little on adolescence. More attention has been given 
to the question of what the child’s overt behavior 
reveals of his private thoughts and feelings. The 
influence of the cultural environment and the effect 
of adult attitudes upon the child’s behavior and 
adjustment are given more consideration. The 
author warns against drawing conclusions on too 
little research evidence and has indicated the type of 
research needed. 

The book is a real contribution to better under- 
standing of the “middle years.’”’ An author and 
subject index is included. Each chapter includes a 
selected bibliography. The style is clear; charts 
and graphs add to clarity. The book is technical, 
intended for college students, but should be useful 
to parents who have a background of psychology.— 
Lypia V. Swanson, Jowa State College. 


American Universities and Colleges. Edited by 
A. J. BrumpauGu and Mary Irwin. Fifth 
edition. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1948, 1054 pp., $8. 

In chapter four, which is devoted to “professional 
education,” appears the 1947 revision of the state- 
ment about home economics originally prepared by 
Helen Atwater.—Z. F. R. 
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of the American 
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National Safety Council 

Practical Nurse Education 
Association 

Youth Conservation Clear- | 
ing House 


Three National Nursing Or- 
ganizations 

Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee 

Youth Conservation Clear- | 
ing House 


In December 1946, the executive board of the American 3. To indicate ways in which the Association should grow §f probl 
Home Economics Association approved the appointment meeti 
of a committee to study and analyze the organization and The objectives of the AHEA as stated in its constitution — 
operation of the Association. This analysis was to serve are as follows: 
as a guide for the executive board in its general decisions Co 
as they affected current activities in the Association. The object of the Association shall be the development and ff Asso 
Members of the Association analysis committee undertook: and family life that will best 
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American Trade Associa- | National Commisson for ciation Co-ordinating Council of cation 
tion Executives Children and Youth American Standards Asso- AHEA, AVA, and NEA American V@tional A 
American Vocational Asso- | National Conference for ciation Educational Press Associa ciation f 
ciation Cooperation in Health tion of America Co-ordinat@ Council 
National Conference of So- Education Educational Testing Service AHEA, Aff. and NE 
cial Work National Conference of So- Future Homemakers of Educations§Psting Se 
National Conference on cial Work America ice 
Health in Colleges National Consumer-Re- National Commission for National E@fation As 
N ational Consumer-Re- tailer Council | ; Childrentand Youth ciation 
tailer Council National Council on Family National ‘Education Asso | 
National Council on Family Relations : - ciation 

Relations | National Safety Council _ Practical Nurse Education | 
National Education Asso- | Practical Nurse Education Association ; 

ciation Association 
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1 Jome Economies Association Are Put into Action 


problems of home economics; by issuing publications and holding 


programs of work—for divisions, departments, committees, 


OW 
meetings through which there may be wider and better under- and affiliated groups of the Association—for the year of 
standing of home economics; and by endeavoring to secure legisla- his study. 1946 : 
101. # tion for the advancement of home economics interests. t us stuc y, 1946-47, were classified according to the nine 
objectives shown on the chart below. 

Committee members agreed that the objectives of the Opportunity was given the organized membership of 
and #f Association were well stated in the AHEA constitution. AHEA to review the chart in tentative form. Resulting 
est 7 Their analysis of the Association’s present plans of work, suggestions and criticisms have been incorporated in this 
ot. [as related to these objectives, indicated that certain gener- chart. State home economics associations may want to 
sti. @ ally accepted activities of the Association did not fall use a method similar to that of the Association analysis 
lics f within the stated six objectives. Consequently, three committee to study their plans of work.—Frances L. 
ro ff more objectives were added. Finally, the reports and Swain, Chairman. 

FO PROVIDING FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOP- WORKING WITH GROUPS IN OTHER COUN- 
Through: Through: Through: Through: 
pmempf criteria Provision for function of Publication of guidance | Dissemination of infor- | Co-operation with Interna- 
valuaiin of staffs, national organization by material including Col- | mation to business and | tional Associations of 
cula,@dent guid staff, official organ, per- hecon and career leaflets | industry, professional | Home Economists 
andBeilities in manent headquarters Promotion of field days, groups, youth, home- | Provision of scholarships 
eS Establishment of profes- career conferences, open | makers, and home econ- | for foreign students 
s for guate study sional stancards through houses, talks, exhibits omists ; | Making gifts of educational 
on faintellectual membership requirements Guidance of students Appointment of committees | materials 
opmegby publica of the Association Promotion of use of guid- to implement the incor- Service of members on inter 
, coninces, meet- | Recognition of trained home ance films, slides, and oration of the basic phi- national committees and 
and @kshops economists recordings osophies of the Associa- commissions 
agem™ of grad- | Dissemination of informa- Work with student groups tion In its activities Encouragement of grants to 
proggns in all tion through publications Utilization of every oppor- foreign students for study 
of ha economics conferences, and meetings tunity to promote home Advisory service to foreign 
| Encouragement of higher economics interests visitors 
professional standards for 
the profession 
| Divisions Divisions Divisions Divisions 
nts Departments Departments Departments Departments 
es Committees Committees Committees — Committees 
tice Bining Annual Meeting Program Apprentice Training Advisory on Advertising International 
a fotEvaluating Apprentice Training Co-ordinating Council of and Exhibits 
ge ‘Merams of Criteria for Evaluating Col- AHEA, AVA, and NEA | Advisory on Publications 
e Eeaiinics lege Programs of Home Evaluation (Educational Annual Meeting Program 
tion Bducational Economics Tests) Consumer Interests 
; | International Co-ordinating Council of | 
Safet Hducation | Membership Promotion AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
ation | Permanent Headquarters Criteria for Evaluating Col- | 
Planning lege Programs of Home | 
Program-of-work Economics 
International 
Membership Promotion 
us A fiiliations A fiiliations A filiations Affiliations 
an Cafcil on Edu- American Vocational Asso- American Dietetic Asso- American Council on Edu- Co-ordinating Council of 
n ciation ciation cation AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
an V@tional Asso- | Co-ordinating Council of American Vocational Asso- | American Standards Asso- Eighth International Man- 
on AHEA, AVA, and NEA ciation ciation Pye agement Congress 
‘inatg§Council of | National Council on Family Co-ordinating Council of American Trade Association | Federation International de 
NEA Relations AHEA, AVA, and NEA Executives l’Enseignement Ménager 
Lions#psting Serv- | National Education Asso- Educational Testing Serv- Co-ordinating Council of Future Homemakers of 
| ciation ice AHEA, AVA, and NEA America 
ial Effation Asso- Future Homemakers of Future Homemakers of Institute of International 
on America America Education 
| National Conference of So- 
cial Work 


| 


| National Commission for 
Children and Youth 
Practical Nurse Education 


Association 

Three National Nursing 
Organizations 
Women’s Joint Congres- 


sional Committee 
Youth Conservation Clear- 
ing House 
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FROM THE 


Mail 


‘Some Special Problems of Children”’ (aged 2 to 5 
years) are discussed in the first eight of a series of 
pamphlets planned and written by Nina Ridenour 
and Isabel Johnson. The eight colorful pamphlets 
are titled “When a child hurts other children,” 
“When a child is destructive,” ‘When a child uses 
bad language,’”’ “‘When a child won’t share,” “When 
a child still sucks his thumb,” ‘When a child still 
wets,’ “When a child masturbates,” and ‘‘When a 
child has fears.’”” They may be ordered from the 
New York Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Price 75 cents for the packet 
of eight. Single copies 10 cents. 


A better understanding of problems involved in 
merchandising fruits and vegetables should result 
from study of “A Guide to Better Handling and More 
Efficient Merchandising of Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables, prepared by Ray Pillar. The 48-page guide 
discusses the physical make-up and the importance 
of proper handling of these perishables by both 
retailer and consumer. A free copy is available to 
each educator upon request accompanied by a state- 
ment of position held if sent to the National League 
of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distribu- 
tors, 512 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. To 
all others, price $1. 


Historic costume charts have been arranged in five 
parts by Mrs. Hazel T. Craig: Egyptian through 
Roman, Saxon through Gothic, Renaissance through 
Eighteenth Century, Directoire through 1890, and 
The Gay Nineties through 1947. The illustrated 
charts, arranged as a 5-fold leaflet, indicate the char- 
acteristics of each period, the textiles, headdress, foot 
covering, accessories, and something of the historic 
background. A copy of “Historic Costume Charts” 
may be obtained from Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Price 50 
cents. 


As explained by Alberta M. Macfarlane, The Sani- 
tation Manual—A Guide for Management, concen- 
trates on design and construction of equipment ; 
layout of preparation and storage rooms; and 
suitable wall, floor, and ceiling materials. This 72- 
page, illustrated manual may be obtained from the 
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New York Restaurant Association, Inc., 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price $2. 


School tested and found acceptable for school 
lunch use are 27 recipes in a new bulletin prepared 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Eeonomics. It titled “School Lunch Recipes 
Using Nonfat Dry Milk” and contains 100-portion 
recipes for soups, main dishes, vegetables, desserts, 
Copies are available 


is 


sauces, breads, and cookies. 
from the Information Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. Free. 

Home economics scores in the publicity pamphlet 
“Much with Little,’ put out by the United Negro 
College Fund, 38 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. “Alpha Hines, health expert—a_spindle- 
legged school girl could... [have killed] herself 
working a sterile Arkansas field; but Alpha planted 
seed potatoes and harvested a dream’’—of education. 
Graduating from Spelman College in home economics 
she has become an itinerant teacher in distributive 
education for the Georgia State Department of 
Education, teaching better methods to food handlers 
in restaurants and school lunchrooms. This home 
economist is listed with a nationally known scientist, 
a civic leader, and a famous florist as proving the 
worth of higher education. The “UNCF’” this year 
is raising $1,400,000 to supplement the budgets of 32 
Negro colleges.—BENJAMIN R. ANDREws, Fairview 
Park, Burlington, Vermont. 


Transference elements—how to recognize them 
and control them—are discussed by a psychoanalyst 
and a professor of social work, and a case study is 
presented by a casework supervisor in the 5l-page 
booklet titled ‘‘Transference in Casework’’ by 
Richard Sterba, Benjamin H. Lyndon, and Anna 
Katz. The booklet is available from the Family 
Service Association of America, 122 East 22d Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. Price 75 cents. 


Practical and concise are the ‘Suggestions for 
Effective Techniques of Utilizing Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom.” This 6-page folder, ‘reading 
time 10 minutes,’ has been prepared by C. R. 
Crakes, educational consultant, and may be ob- 
tained from DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. Free. 


Pointers which may be used when “Speaking to 
Youth” are contained in the 41-page booklet by that 
name which may be ordered from Paul’s Workshop, 
Inc., 241 East Walnut Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Price 25 cents. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by THOMSON 


University of Minnesota 


The high school is responsible for the junior college, 
J. Newcomer. School Rev. 56, No. 5 (May 1948), 
pp. 270-274. 

The secondary school teacher has an important 
role to play in helping students make decisions and 
plans for continued education. Every graduating 
high school student wants to be certain that he 
selects the college which will prepare him most ad- 
vantageously for the future. Special emphasis is 
directed toward having both student and adviser 
understand the varying types of educational serv- 
ices offered by junior colleges. 

Advanced education should be made available to 
more and more high school graduates whose edu- 
cational needs will vary. It is up to the secondary 
school educators to help students make right choices 
and to see that junior colleges seeking to meet student 
demands are of greatest service. 


Why appraise teaching efficiency? H. V. Giison. 

School Executive 67, No. 8 (April 1948), pp. 48-49. 

If America is to meet her responsibility in making 
democracy function successfully in a modern world, 
our schools must provide the kind of educational 
foundation which will insure alert, intelligent, and 
informed citizens. Evaluation of present-day edu- 
cational results must be made if changes and im- 
provements are to be effected to meet the demands of 
the times. 

A plan for continuous and intelligent appraisal of 
the services of the individual teacher is conducive 
to her doing a competent job; teacher morale is 
built. Recognition of good work is possible only 
when work is evaluated. Superior teachers can be 
recognized and paid according to what they could 
command elsewhere. Promotional patterns can be 
based on efficient teaching service. The need for 
providing teachers with instruments for rating their 
own efficiency is pointed out. It is in this way that 
they can improve their teaching. 

Difficulties must be faced in devising a satisfactory 
plan for rating teachers’ efficiency. Educational 
administrators and teachers are encouraged to use 
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measurements at hand and to experiment and make 
improvements on these instruments. 


The educational situation in Germany, (. pe Youna. 
School & Soc. 67, No. 1740 (May 1, 1948), pp. 
329-332. 

A fixed pattern within the educational system in 
Germany appears to be nonexistent today. The 
difference in philosophies, programs, and procedures 
represented by the major occupying powers out- 
number any similarities. 

Negative pressures, such as destruction, de- 
militarization, and denazification, are influencing 
German education to a large extent, but, fortunately, 
positive factors are at work also. The author lists 
these as: re-evaluation, relief, rebuilding, reor- 
ganization, and re-education. 

A co-ordinated program embodying desirable 
features of all negative and positive factors is ad- 
vised. First of all, values in earlier German educa- 
tion must be recognized as well as present native 
leadership. Inspiration, interpretation, integra- 
tion, increase in the level of education, and ingenuity 
are hoped-for elements in the new co-ordinated 
program. 


On the use of community resources, \. James. 
Childhood Educ. 24, No. 9 (May 1948), pp. 408- 
412. 

Workshops and work conferences are a very satis- 
factory means of helping teachers to understand 
the value of community resources. Ability to use 
these as a means of relating the learnings of chil- 
dren to life and enriching community living has im- 
plications for teachers in both elementary and high 
schools. 

Excerpts from reports of 13 workshops and con- 
ferences held in 4 southern states illustrate the 
variety of settings, methods, and kinds of subject 
matter used to obtain firsthand information on area 


resources. 


The family in a changing society, Ef. BurcGess. 
Am. J. Soc. 53, No. 6 (May 1948), pp. 417-422. 
Our American society is composed of many diver- 

gent types of families. Modifiability and adaptabil- 

ity in response to conditions of rapid social change 
together with urbanization, referring not only to the 
increased number of families living in cities but the 
adoption by rural families of the urban way of life, 
are among significant trends. 

The seeming instability of the American family is 

a period in which adaptability rather than the rigid 

stability of earlier families is being tried in the shift 

to a democratic companionship type of family life. 

Social science and family research findings are help- 

ing many in the transition. 
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Family Eeconomics—Home 
Management 


Contributed by Dorotay M. Grery 
Michigan State College 


Consumer meeting agenda: A study in consumer 
interests, K. Dameron. J. Bus. 21, No. 2 
(April 1948), pp. 98-119. 

Newspaper reports of meetings on the problems of 
consumers were analyzed for each year from 1940 
to 1946. The analysis of the meetings included geo- 
graphical location, topics discussed, and affiliation 
of the spcukers. The survey analyzed 4,141 meet- 
ings. In the seven-year period the greatest number 
were in the Middle Atlantic states, with the east 
North Central states ranking second and the New 
England states third. 

In general, 33 per cent of all the meetings fall 
in the area of “consumer buying.” The significant 
number of meetings in this area reflects the impact of 
the Consumer Speaks project of the AHEA. In the 
seven-year period nine per cent of all meetings dealt 
with the care and use of consumer goods. In 1946, 
this percentage increased to 17. Grade labeling 
was the specific subject of four per cent of the meet- 
ings. Advertising accounted for about three per 
cent. 

“Consumer leaders have stated that advertising 
should contain information of value to them; that 
it should be in keeping with the accepted standards 
of good taste and public decency; that it should re- 
flect the proper use of emotional appeals, avoid mis- 
representations, be credible, and refrain from 
attempts to profit by making capital of public 
ignorance ; and that it should reflect fair competitive 
relations.” The discussions show a marked interest 
in informative advertising. 

Only two per cent of the meetings were devoted 
to consumer co-operatives. The subject of con- 
sumer co-operatives appeared most frequently in 
1945. Consumer credit accounted for only five- 
tenths of a per cent. 

Business presentations accounted for eight per 
cent of the total meetings. Business has found that 
adult groups are interested in all forms of visual 
presentation. Consumers report that too many 
of the present visual aids prepared by business relate 
to production and not enough to distribution as it 
affects the consumer-buyer. Consumer leaders ex- 
pressed an interest in some of the larger aspects of the 
business system as, for example, price, labor policies, 
organization, capital, competition, 
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Consumer protection legislation accounted for 
three per cent of the meetings. This percentage 
did not vary throughout the period. The desirabil- 
ity of a government consumer bureau with cabinet- 
office status was from time to time one of the more 
popular specific subjects. Housing and housing 
problems show only two per cent of the total years, 
but a marked increase in percentage was reflected 
in 1946. 

Labor conditions did not appear as a chief topic 
in any consumer meeting until 1946. In that year 
four per cent of the meetings were devoted to labor 
conditions. There were 963 meetings, or 23 per 
cent of all, concerned with consumer education and 
the consumer movement in general. Health reached 
a high point in 1946—12 per cent. Socialized 
medicine was considered in less than five tenths of 
a per cent in 1945 and 1946. 

A detailed summary is given of the five most im- 
portant topics in 1945, also changes of emphasis 
on these topics in 1946. 

A review of the 209 meetings in the first four 
months of 1947 indicates that 50 per cent would 
fall under the classification of consumer education; 
13 per cent dealt with commodity buying informa- 
tion; 6 per cent with the care and use of consumer 
goods; 9 per cent with nutrition and health; 8 per 
cent with housing amd housing problems; 3 per cent 
with consumer protection legislation and price pro- 
tection. Teachers dominate the speaker group. In 
fact, 80 per cent of the speakers were affiliated with 
the teaching of home economics, economics, and 
other social sciences and consumer education. 
Spokesmen from women’s clubs and consumer or- 
ganizations accounted for 15 per cent; 5 per cent 
were from business and the government. 

With the exception of the large percentage of con- 
sumer education organization meetings, the initial 
1947 pattern is comparable to the general postwar 
period. However, in the matter of speaker affilia- 
tion, the teachers group indicates an almost dis- 
proportionate increase. 


Consumption patterns of cotton-farm families and 
an agricultural program for the South, D. Dickrys. 
Rural Sociol. 13, No. 1 (March 1948), pp. 22-31. 
“Consumption studies of cotton-farm families 

show that at low-income levels these families keep 

family expenditures within their low incomes.” 

Families of similar composition and with similar 

incomes in other areas and types of farming spend 

much more than their current incomes. “However, 
at moderate- and high-income levels, cotton-farm 
families spend very much as do other families. The 
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iow-income, cotton-farm family has adjusted its 
consumption to low income. Since this is so, effec- 
tive agricultural programs must not be limited to 
plans in production. Plans for improving health, 
‘plans for better schools, and plans for stimulating 
desire for more adequate goods and services must 
also be included. 

“Consumption studies show that cotton-farm 
families produce more food for home consumption 
than families of similar composition and income in 
other areas and types of farming but are more poorly 
housed. Such data are important in agricultural 
planning. 

“Consumption studies make available data which 
can serve as a basis for working out minimum family 
budgets. Such budgets should serve as a basis for 
determining minimum-sized, efficient farms.” 


Housework—the biggest work of all. Aiplinger 

Magazine 2, No. 4 (April 1948), pp. 7-14. 

The job—it’s not what it used to be. This part of 
the article points out basic activities that have for 
the most part left the home—the business of earning 
a living, schooling, recreation, spinning, weaving, 
sewing, baking, and canning. Mechanization of 
the home has resulted in considerable leisure for the 
homemaker. The changes have been good for 
business, but how good have the changes been for 
the houseworker? 

Some reliable studies show that about one-fourth 
of the houseworkers are dissatisfied. Consciously 
or unconsciously they feel the job left to them is not 
important enough. Highest prestige is not attached 
to it. It could be argued that if only one-fourth are 
dissatisfied and three-fourths are happy about their 
lot as houseworkers there is not much to worry 
about. But the trouble is that many of the women 
who feel bored, frustrated, and worried about their 
position as houseworkers are among the better 
educated women of the community and among its 
leaders. The article gives some interesting com- 
ments upon the situation. 


Ten economists on inflation (introduction), 8. FE. 
Harris. Rev. Econ. & Statistics 30, No. 1 (Feb. 
1948), pp. 1-29. 

In this current symposium 10 economists speak 
their minds on the problem of inflation. In the 
introduction, Dr. Harris makes some interestir ob- 
servations. He notes that speculation is scarcely 
mentioned ; that our inflation is serious, but modest, 
when compared with other countries. He points 
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out that all contributors agree that excessive demand, 
not deficient supply, is the prime cause of rising 
prices. 

Four suggestions appear to answer the problem of 
“the way out.” First, there is virtual unanimity 
among all these economists that taxes should not be 
reduced. Second, they believe that savings should 
be stimulated. Third, most of the economists 
would accept a modest control program. Fourth, 
all would probably agree on credit controls. By the 
use of these four suggestions it may still be possible 
to stave off a disastrous inflation. These 10 articles 
by outstanding economists contain a wealth of in- 
formation about inflation. 


Low-cost diets, E. F. PuipHarp and M. G. Rev. 
J. Farm Econ. 30, No. 1 (Feb. 1948), pp. 161-167. 
The authors criticize the article entitled ‘The 

Cost of Subsistence’? by George Stizler which ap- 

pears in the May 1915 issue of the Journal of Farm 

Economics. Dr. Stizler’s objective was to determine 

“the minimum cost of obtaining the amounts of 

‘alories, protein, minerals and vitamins”’ accepted as 

adequate or as optimum. The diet recommended 

by him cost $39.93 per year in 1939 and consisted of 
wheat flour, evaporated milk, cabbage, spinach, and 
dried navy beans. People would not eat Dr. 

Stizler’s diet; they would have to be starved into 

accepting it. A diet to be considered a subsistence 

one must also be accepted. 

The current method of developing the low-cost 
food plan of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics is (1) to study the food consump- 
tion of families who have small expenditures for 
food, (2) to compare the nutrients in the average 
diet of these families, after cooking losses have been 
accounted for, with the recommended allowances of 
the National Research Council, and (3) toexamine 
the estimates of costs of nutrients from various foods 
and adjust the quantities of selected foods so that 
dietary allowances are met and costs minimized. 
The diets describe quantities of groups of foods. 
This plan is criticized because the lay person with- 
out expert knowledge experiences some difficulty in 
keeping meals adequate at the low-cost level. 

“There is no escaping the merging of the physio- 
logical and cultural components of diets for those 
who wish to prepare plans that are useful as guides 
to families in their choice of foods or to administra- 
tors in gauging food allowances needed to provide 
a given standard of consumption for a special group 
or for the entire population.” 
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Family Relations and Child 
Development 


Contributed by RutH 


University of Nebraska 


Measurement of group tension through the use of 
negative sociometric data, O. SmuckeR. Sociom- 
etry 10, No. 4 (Nov. 1947), pp. 376-383. 

In connection with securing popularity and friend- 
ship data, 745 college girls were asked to name girls 
with whom they did not care to associate. Negative 
sociograms were then constructed which showed 
graphically the rejection pattern of the entire group 
of college students. 

Thirty-three per cent of the girls rejected no one, 
and only 28 per cent rejected more than two persons. 
Although the total number of rejections was much 
smaller than the positive choices, the concentration 
of rejections on certain individuals was much greater 
than the positive choices for popular girls. 

Mutual rejections were infrequent, suggesting 
that few people are aware of the hostility directed 
toward them by others. A single rejection was 
very common. In groups of mutual friends, fre- 
quently all rejected a given individual. Girls with 
the least campus prestige were generally the targets 
of rejection; popularity was associated with pos- 
session of prestige. Since much tension and mis- 
understanding centers around highly rejected indi- 
viduals the group negative sociogram enables spot- 
ting of these tension areas and has value for guidance 
purposes. 


Transmission of authority patterns in the family, 
H. L. InGersoui. Marriage & Family Living 
10, No. 2 (Spring 1948), p. 36. 

This study is concerned with the process by which 
authority patterns of the family are transmitted 
from the parental families of respective husbands 
and wives to the authority patterns which they have 
established in their present family interaction. 

The authority roles that have been learned by an 
individual through contact with parental control 
tend to be projected into the authority interaction 
between himself and his marriage partner. Matri- 
centric patterns in the parental families of both 
spouses tend to produce matricentric patterns in 
their marriage relationship, and the same is true for 
patricentric and balanced control patterns. Oppos- 
ing authority backgrounds result in modified types 
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of authority accommodations. Deviations attest to 
the influence of both emotional and environmental 
factors. 


Finger-painting: The development aspects, L. H. 
Buium and A. DraGcosirz. Child Devel. 18, No. 3 
(Sept. 1947), pp. 88-105. 

First and sixth grade girls and boys were observed 
in a controlled finger-painting situation. All chil- 
dren used all colors, but red and green were preferred 
by the first grade boys, green by first grade girls 
and sixth grade boys, and blue by sixth grade girls. 

Developmental trends also appeared in themove- 
ments used. Rubbing, pressing, and drawing were 
most common, but with increase in age there was an 
increase in finer motor control and in use of the 
fingers as compared with the whole hand. There 
was improvement from the first to the sixth grade in 
the extent of surface covered, the smoothness of the 
paint, and the blending of colors. 

Titles given tended to be specific with younger 
and general with the older children. The majority 
of the finger paintings consisted of outline repre- 
sentation on a color background, and all were char- 
acterized by immaturity, doubtless due to the new- 
ness of the finger-painting media. 


Middle-class family crises, L. Loos. Marriag 
& Family Living 10, No. 2 (Spring 1948), pp. 
25-40. 

For three years, 48 middle-class families were 
studied and comparisons made with earlier research 
on the effects of crises on low-income families. 

Crises occurred more frequently in the middle- 
class families but were resolved in a shorter time 
than were similar ones in low-income families. — In 
the middle-class families, causes of the crises were 
usually concerned with interpersonal relationships ; 
money problems and many others beset the low- 
income group. 

Families in the low-income group did not seek 
help from institutional aids but consulted the 
druggist, bartender, and relatives; middle-class 
families worked out their own problems unaided. 
The level of organization and adjustment was de- 
pressed by crises in the working-class families; 
middle-class families came out on a higher level. 

The author suggests that the middle-class family 
may be the perpetrator of the values of democratic 
family life and that, given reasonable aids to the 
solution of crises, the family can benefit from the 
exigencies which seem inevitable today. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina W. Lams 


Texas Technological College 


Food for a hungry world, P. H. Hay, 
and G. Brrr. Survey Graphic 37, No. 3 (March 
1948), pp. 95-184. 

This issue is the fourteenth in the “Calling 
America” series of the Survey Graphic magazine. 
(Many may recall the “Food for Freedom” issue of 
Survey Graphic.) Many pertinent articles are pre- 
sented by prominent persons; they are classed under 
the headings: “Food,” ““The Crisis,”’ “How America 
Comes into It,” and “The Long Pull.” One of 
these articles is titled “The Facts in the Case’ and 
is by J. W. Evans of FAO. Causes of the world’s 
food problem are listed as adverse weather conditions, 
chronic insufficiency of food due to the rapid growth 
of world population in comparison with food pro- 
duction, wartime economic and social changes, in- 
creased demand for food, and the devastation of 
production area by war. 

The extent of the food problem is discussed in 
terms of geography, malnutrition, and human need. 
Sir Norman Angell in “The Brink of Crisis’ stresses 
the fact that the road leads from hunger, through 
despair, to anarchy and then dictatorship and shows 
the kinship between food and freedom. Joseph P. 
(Chamberlain, chairman of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Services, tells how 
voluntary agencies help peoples to get temporary 
relief from hunger and want. The plea for food 
for children is presented by Martha M. Eliot, pedia- 
trician, Who emphasizes that the need and hunger of 
a child is the same everywhere. Florence Reynolds, 
FAO member, presents the world food plan of full 
production, called by Sir John Orr “the global goal 
for the United Nations.” 

“Food and the Doctor” is the title of a series by 
Michael M. Davis, chairman of the committee on 
research in medical economics, which urges the 
medical profession to assume more responsibility 
for guidance in food as an instrument of health. 
“Warm likes and fierce dislikes” contribute to the 
job of teaching children to enjoy foods. Many a 
competent dietitian has retained a batch of badly 
warped food habits. Most dietitians have never 
acquired an insight into individual and social origins 
of dietary habits. The pediatrician deals more with 
food as an instrument for maintaining and promoting 
health and often has to work more with parents than 
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with his patient, the child. Mr. Davis pleads for the 
“family physician’ who treats the whole being rather 
than for the specialist who is concerned with one 
portion at a time, a point of view which our best 
medical educators recognize and are advocating 
through changes in the curricula of medical schools. 

This issue of this magazine is a must for people who 
teach or work with foods and with human welfare. 
Brief biographical sketches of the authors help the 
reader to know whose opinion is being expressed. 


Retention of thiamine, riboflavin and niacin in 
cooked, enriched farina, H. L. P. 
GuiLp, C. B. Troescner, G. NIGHTINGALE, and 
R. S. Harris. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 24, No. 4 
(April 1948), pp. 314-316. 

Each of three preparations of farina was enriched 
with wheat germ and additional amounts of thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin; thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and a phosphate mixture; and thiamine, niacin, and 
the mineral mixture, respectively. The farinas 
were prepared individually and cooked by the usual 
method, taking precautions to ensure quantitative 
results. The average vitamin retentions in these 
preparations were as follows: thiamine 98.9, 97.0, 
96.6 per cent; riboflavin, 94.9, 98.4, 94.7 per cent; 
and niacin, 95.2, 100.0, 94.6 per cent. These results 
indicate the probability that inconsistencies pre- 
viously reported were due to lack of uniformity in 
the vitamin content of the farina samples used. 
Apparently less than 5 per cent of the content of 
these vitamins is destroyed when enriched farina 
is cooked by home methods. 


Comparative cost and availability of canned, glassed, 
frozen and fresh fruits and vegetables, WW. A. 
and G. R. Cowemn. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 24, No. 4 (April 1948), pp. 304-309. 

This is a report of a nationwide survey covering a 
period of a year. In general, canned foods were 
found to be the most economical and showed the 
highest availability, regardless of size of city or 
geographical location. In view of the many vari- 
ables in cost and nutritive value that are involved, 
it is impossible to make an unconditional statement 
about comparative values of foods available. The 
differentials in cost shown with most items during 
the year are so markedly in favor of foods in cans 
that it seems likely that canned foods in general 
provide not only the most per dollar of cost but also 
offer the best nutritional values from an economic 
standpoint. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Avis WooLrIcH 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


~The American architect, H. S. Commacer. 9th 

Century 143 (April 1948), pp. 212-221. 

The evolution of American architecture and the 
men and events who helped bring about the changes 
are traced. A genuine American architecture existed 
during the early days of the republic. The problem 
of architecture now, after devious wanderings 
through many styles and fashions, is to recover the 
early ideal of designing to satisfy both the wee 
for aesthetics and livability. 


Design and fabrication economies coordinated in 
small house test program, J.T.LeNpRuM. Archi- 
tectural Record 107, No. 5 (May 1948), pp. 141- 
145. 

First reports on the Small Homes Council research 
on construction methods indicate the extent of econ- 
omies possible through varying conventional methods 
of house construction. Better than 25 per cent 
saving in labor was realized through application 
of pre-cutting and assembly-line techniques. The 
use of new techniques must accompany material 
and labor-saving details before real economies can 
result. The roof truss was found to be the key to 
major savings since it made possible one large room 
in which to work. Many of the processes of building 
and of installing utilities were simplified because of 
this one detail. Other modifications of the standard 
construction procedure vary in their importance in 
effecting economies. 


Britain had to build, A. F. Merritt. Aflantic 
Monthly 181, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 67-68. 
Britain’s housing problem, aggravated by war 

destruction, is being solved with prefabricated dwell- 

ings. Legislation passed for temporary “prefabs” 
was designed to bridge the gap between present needs 
and restoration of permanent home building. 

Four types of prefabs are being produced. Costs 
range between $4,000 and $5,500. The aluminum 
house, most successful of the four, may be assembled 
on the site in less than an hour. This type of house 
has recently been redesignated as a permanent dwell- 
ing. It is being used extensively in mining and 
farm areas. Other types of houses employ pre- 
fabricated concrete block and foamed concrete. 
Some can be erected by semiskilled labor. 

The success of the prefab is due partly to the 
absence of union labor troubles, partly to the fact 
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that public sentiment against prefabs has been over- 
come through the use of excellent design and modern 
conveniences. 


Living arrangements of unattached persons, A. \. 
Rose. Am. Soc. Rev. 12, No. 4 (Aug. 1947), pp. 
429-435. 

“Tt would seem that society still considers the 
condition of being unattached either as a temporary 
or unusual condition.” Even though there have 
been large numbers of single persons in urban areas 
for many years, little has been done to provide 
suitable living places for them. “Most live in 
what might be called cast-offs among residences— 
rooming houses and spare rooms.”’ 

The average unattached person can afford more 
for housing than the average family head; yet few 
residence structures have been built to suit his needs. 
The unattached person pays more and gets less in 
return for his housing dollar because he must go 
outside his home to find certain services and amuse- 
ments. 

Living -. a rooming house and as a roomer in a 
private home are the most popular living arrange- 
ments for single persons. Most available evidence 
indicates that room rents are high for service ren- 
dered. The roomer in a private home has almost 
as much choice of quality of living quarters as 
families do, but it is estimated that the quality of 
housing in rooming houses usually is a step or two 
lower than that of the roomers’ established social level. 


Planning for family living, Gurnem. <Architec- 
tural Record 103, No. 5 (May 1948), pp. 118-121. 
Determination of the family’s needs and prefer- 

ences is one of the most difficult jobs of the small 

house designer. The prospective home owner is 
unable to state his problems; the designer cannot 
give the time to thoroughly analyze each client’s 
requirements. Action in two directions is recom- 
mended as a means of cutting time required for pre- 
liminary conferences. The many books and periodi- 
cals devoted to livability patterns in home design 
would help the client crystallize his own thinking. 

For the architect, closer study of research findings 

and opinion polls conducted in recent months by 

home economists, sociologists, and family relations 
experts would be helpful. These studies could be 
used to formulate basic family living patterns from 
which minor variations to fit the family concerned 
could be made. Changes in family size and needs 
through the 40-year life span of the average family 
must be considered. 

A selected bibliography on livability is given. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Mareuerire Horn 


Pennsylvania State College 


Four ways in which the kitchen can contribute to 
your profits, J. M. Laranraux. Restaurant Mgt. 
62, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 36-37+. 

Buy food economically. In the purchase of fresh 
produce, quality is more important than price. 
Quantity purchases of perishables to obtain extra 
discounts are not advisable. Sufficient storage 
space enables the manager to make large-scale 
purchases when prices are low. 

Insist on cleanliness and sanitation: provide em- 
ployees with hot water, good tools, and cleaning 
compounds ; develop the cleanliness habit in workers. 
Plan menus daily to use leftovers. Try to use foods 
within 24 hours of the time they were first offered, 
never after the fourth day. Develop a checking 
system for all food leaving the kitchen. 


People-policies pay the heart of employee rela- 
tions, J. A. Sararos. Restaurant Mgt. 62, No. 4 
(April 1948), pp. 40-42. 

Give employees recognition and a sense of belong- 
ing. Avoid a bossy approach; show a_ personal 
interest in them; and discuss their problems. Main- 
tain direct channels of information between manage- 
ment and employees. Investigate government- 
sponsored courses in job instruction, job methods, 
job relations. Consider the pay structure of your 
organization. Evaluate employees on the basis of 
their adaptability, dependability, attitude, and the 
quality and quantity of their work. 


Cleaning carpets on the floor, Smauury. 
Restaurant Mgt. 62, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 
40-41+. 

Two operators are necessary to clean carpets on 
the floor—one to use the scrubbing machine and 
spread spirals of rich lather, the second to follow 
closely and pick up dirty lather with a vacuum 
cleaner. If the lather is rich, most of the dirt will 
stay suspended until picked up. While the rugs are 
still wet, the pile should be straightened then re- 
vacuumed when dry. The same procedure may be 
followed with a long-handled brush and a rag mop. 


Make your lights pay dividends, 1. Trai. Am. 
Restaurant 32, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 42-43+. 
Lighting equipment should be kept clean and free 

of dust. A schedule for lamp washing helps to attain 

this. Lights should be turned off one hour before 
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cleaning and allowed to dry one hour. Close oft 
circuit where washing is to take place to increase 
working efficiency and to eliminate danger. 

Lists of the proper size and type of lamp for each 
fixture and of the lights controlled by various fuses 
should be available. 

Blinking of a fluorescent lamp indicates the end 
of its useful life, a defective starter, or too low a 
voltage. The more frequently this type of lamp is 
started, the shorter its life is. Humming or over- 
heating of these lamps should be referred to an 
electrician as should all electrical repairs. 


We need a new perspective on hospital food service, 
E. J. Kaunrs. Modern Hospital 70, No. 3 (March 
1948), pp. 112-114. 

Streamlining hospital food service is necessary 
financially and technically. The physical plant 
demands that the food service director correlate his 
technical knowledge with that of the designer and 
equipment adviser. Adequate space for work and 
for expansion should be supplied. Where possible, 
all equipment should be made of stainless steel and 
placed efficiently for use. Adequate lighting, air 
conditioning, and sound conditioning is important. 
Increased use of frozen items makes increased re- 
frigerator space necessary. 

Decentralization of food service makes it possible 
to serve higher quality food. A technically trained 
staff is essential. The food service director should 
be an active member of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. Standards for general hospitals furnish one 
qualified dietitian for every 40 to 50 patients. A 
division of types of dietary responsibility is de- 
sirable. Salaries should be comparable to com- 
pensation in allied professions. 


The status of bakery products in the frozen food 
industry, {[EprrortaL|. Bakers’ Helper 89, No. 
1112 (March 6, 1948), pp. 37-44. 

Frozen bakery products have yet to fulfill the 
brilliant future predicted for them. Some producers 
find that freezing bakery products is profitable. 
The field is limited by the shortage of low-tempera- 
ture storage facilities in retail stores and by the in- 
adequacy of packaging materials. 

Purchasers are largely individuals who do their 
own baking. Prices for frozen products are ap- 
proximately 20 per cent higher than those of ready- 
to-serve items. Pies and rolls are most popular. 

The future of the industry depends largely on 
better distribution and storage control. Producers 
must furnish a high-quality product, attractively 
packaged, with clear instructions for use. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Neige TopHUNTER 
University of Alabama 


The dynamics of protein metabolism: I. The inter- 
relationship between protein and calorie intake 
and their influence upon the utilization of ingested 
protein for tissue synthesis by the adult protein- 
depleted rat, P. Benpirr, E. M. Humpureys, 
R. W. Wisster, H. Srerriz, L. Frazier, 
and P. R. Cannon. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 33, No. 3 
(March 1948), pp. 257-268. 

Young adult rats weighing 210 grams were main- 
tained on a low-protein diet for two and one-half 
months until the weight dropped to 154 grams. 
Animals were kept in individual cages, and groups 
were fed the experimental diets, which consisted of 
variations in the amount of protein and of calories. 
Animals were destroyed and analyzed after 14 days. 

When the protein intake was constant and calories 
varied, protein utilization was found to be very poor 
at low-calorie intake and to increase as calories in- 
creased until a maximum point was reached. When 
protein intake was varied at a constant calorie in- 
take, protein utilization increased with intake. 
When calorie intake is below the critical level, an 
animal burns its protein for energy. 


The dynamics of protein metabolism: II. The re- 
lationship between the level of protein intake and 
the rate of protein utilization by protein-depleted 
men and rats, E. P. Benpirr, R. L. Woo.rince, 
and R. Srepro. J. Lab. Clin. Med. 33, No. 3 
(March 1948), pp. 269-279. 

Adult male rats weighing from 288 to 350 grams 
were maintained on a protein-free diet until de- 
pleted of from 15 to 25 per cent of their weight. 
Diets containing 0, 1, 2,3, and 4 grams of protein per 
kilogram of body weight were fed and nitrogen bal- 
ances determined. 

Observations in the literature on nitrogen balances 
in man were re-evaluated. The authors concluded 
that in man or rat protein utilization is proportional 
to protein intake if calories are adequate. When the 
calorie intake is above the level needed for main- 
tenance, synthesis storage and waste protein utiliza- 
tion is independent of the calories. Protein intakes 
of from 2 to 4 grams per kilogram of body weight per 
day are recommended for rapid rehabilitation of a 
depleted person. 


Seasonal incidence of retarded growth in children 
with nutritive failure, S. Dreizen, A. W. Mann, 
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and T. D. Spires. Lancet 254, No. 6492 (Jan. 

31, 1948), pp. 175-177. 

A group of 108 white children, aged 5 to 14 years, 
all natives of north Alabama, was divided in two 
groups and growth was observed through 1945 and 
1946. 

The test group showed signs of nutritional de- 
ficiency, and the control group was free from any 
such signs. Children were weighed, measured, and 
medically examined four times each year. Data 
were plotted on the Wetzel grid. In the control 
group, 65 per cent were progressing normally, and 
only 11 per cent of the test group were making 
normal progress. Retardation in the control group 
was found to be associated with acute infections, 
but this was not the cause of retardation in the test 
group. Retarded growth was more prevalent in 
the malnourished children during June, July, and 
August. 


The nutritive quality and the trypsin inhibitor con- 
tent of soybean flour heated at various temper- 
atures, R. J. and 8. M. HauGe. J. 
Nutrition 35, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 379-389. 
The nutritive value of proteins from soybeans was 

determined by a mouse growth method. Animals 

fed raw soybean flour lost weight. Autoclaving at 
108°C for from 15 to 30 minutes gave a soybean 
flour of optimal efficiency for mice; a higher tem- 

perature gave a poorer product. Heating for 30 

minutes at 60°, 65°, 75°, 85°, 95°, and 108°C yielded 

protein of increasing efficiency. Lack of growth on 
unheated protein is accounted for by the presence of 

a trypsin inhibitor. 


Studies on the comparative nutritive value of fats: 
X. On the reputed growth-promoting activity of 
vaccenic acid, H. J. Dever, Jr., 8. M. Green- 
BERG, k. E. Srraus, D. Jug, C. M. Goopina, 
and C. F. Brown. J. Nutrition 35, No.3 (March 
1948), pp. 295-300. 

Six groups of weanling rats received diets alike 
except for the source of fat: rapeseed oil, summer 
butterfat, cottonseed oil, and rapeseed oil with 
China wood oil or vaccenic acid added. 

Growth was the same whether the diet contained 
vegetable oil, such as cottonseed oil, or butterfat. 
Growth on butterfat was superior to that on rapeseed 
oil, but this difference is attributed to lower digesti- 
bility of rapeseed oil. Addition of vaccenic acid or 
hydrogenated China wood oil to cottonseed oil gave 
no improvement in growth, and it was concluded 
that vaccenic acid has no growth-promoting proper- 
ties for rats. 
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Social Welfare and 
Publie Health 


Contributed by Frances Cotes, ANNE CRAVER, 
Evoise L. Keckerors, and PorGirrer 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Experience in appraising nutritional status in the 
U.S. Public Health Service, H. R. SaNpsreap and 
S. Osporne. Am. J. Public Health 38, No. 3 
(March 1948), pp. 361-368. 

To determine the prevalence of nutritional 
deficiency diseases among population groups, the 
nutrition section of the Public Health Service con- 
ducted field studies in the New England, North 
Central, Mid-Atlantic, and Southeast areas of this 
country. Dietary records, laboratory determina- 
tions, and physical examinations were used in 
appraising nutritional status of the individuals. 
Deficiencies of vitamins A, C, and B complex 
proved to be health problems in areas studied. 
Endemic goiter and rickets were found frequently. 
Importance of vitamin D and iodized salt was 
emphasized.—E.L.K. 

Adventures in health education, A. Sreinnavs. 
J. School Health 18, No. 4 (April 1948), pp. 
103-107. 

Students in health education at George Williams 
College directed health activities during their late 
afternoon and evening work situations. Experi- 
ments with guinea pigs at a YMCA Boys’ Club and 
with rats during a YWCA class helped to influence 
favorably the food habits of these groups. More 
than 1,200 chest X-rays were taken in co-operation 
with a local tuberculosis institute; better locker 
room facilities were obtained for hospital main- 
tenance workers; 17 nuns received instruction in 
procedures for detecting eye and ear defects, nutri- 
tional disorders, signs of incipient disease, and other 
handicaps. A Junior Hi-Y leader initiated a 
dental health program in one of Chicago’s elementary 
schools. Results of instruction included consump- 
tion of more milk in a railroad YMCA; eradication 
of athlete’s foot in a club group; cooking classes; 
singsongs and “‘play stores’? to influence food pur- 
chasing and habits; check lists to habituate balanced 
living.—A. C. 


Some medical uses of vitamin E, A. VoGreLsanp, PF. 
Saute, and W. Med. Record 161, 
No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 155-161. 

Diseases of the heart and blood vessels are the 
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leading causes of death in the United States and 
constitute a major source of disability and economic 
loss. These authors report results of treating 1,500 
cases of every type of heart disease with alpha 
tocopherol. They conclude that: vitamin E is the 
most effective and the safest known drug in the 
treatment of heart disease; 80 per cent of cases 
show improvement; the degree of improvement is 
often marked; improvement continues for months, 
even years. The authors’ theory of the mode of 
action of the tocopherols in heart disease is that 
they decrease capillary permeability, produce capil- 
lary dilatation, decrease the anoxia of the cardiac 
muscle, counteract thrombosis, and invade scar 
tissue with fresh blood vessels.-M.P. 


Can mankind make good? Sir Jonun B. Orn. 
Survey Graphic 37, No. 3 (March 1948), pp. 
97-98. 

Unless people are fed, the best treaties and 
agreements will mean nothing. If sufficient food 
is to be produced to feed all mankind on a high 
standard, world-wide expansion of agriculture and 
distribution facilities is needed. When American 
economists were wrestling with the desperate 
problem of surplus wheat, a hundred million people 
in India were starving. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations was established 
to enable nations to work together toward a world 
food plan. While the United Nations Assembly 
is holding governments together at the top level, 
however imperfectly, specialized agencies can begin 
to build a new world from the bottom upward. The 
world food plan affords an opportunity for co-opera- 
tion at a level where political and ideological differ- 
ences are not so acute.—F. C. 


Relationship of tryptophane to the incidence of 
dental caries, C. TurNer and G. E. Crowe tu. 
Am. J. Public Health 38, No. 4 (April 1948), 
pp. 525-529. 

Nonearies-associated saliva, which contains ap- 
preciable amounts of tryptophane, acts upon starch, 
producing only a small amount of acid and large 
amounts of reducing substances. A pilot study, 
carried on with a small group, indicated that injec- 
tion of tryptophane changed caries-associated saliva 
to nonearies-associated saliva. The authors believe 
that the explanation of this action may be that 
tryptophane, as a part of a larger molecule, condenses 
with aldehydes during starch degradation, thereby 
lessening acid production from starch and possibly 
leading to less interference with calcium metabolism, 
both locally and systemically.—E.L.K. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Haze, Van Ness 
The Stout Institute 


Textiles from seaweed, W.H. Capy. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 37, No. 9 (May 3, 1948), pp. 283-284+. 
Seaweed grows in great quantities off the coasts of 

Scotland and Ireland and is also found off the 

Pacific coast. Calcium alginate, not so well known 

in this country, is made from seaweed. 

The outstanding properties of the calcium alginate 
fiber include (1) high hygroscopicity (much greater 
than that of other textile fibers); (2) nonflammabil- 
ity, due to the high metallic content; (3) moderate 
tensile strength, diminishing at high humidities; 
(4) complete solubility in alkalies. This last prop- 
erty makes the fiber unsuitable for ordinary purposes 
as it would dissolve upon being soaped. However, 
this solubility property may be improved and this 
weakness prove an asset in certain commercial uses. 

Special effects are achieved by weaving two differ- 
ent fibers together and subsequently removing one of 
them completely. The alginate fiber promises use 
in a variety of ways: as a reinforcing agent to wind 
around hairy or twistless yarns in order to weave, as 
a core to wool crepe yarn, as a spacing yarn to pro- 
duce missing threads, and as a supporting yarn later 
to be dissolved to produce very lightweight fabrics. 
Calcium alginate yarns might be suitable for making 
cloth soluble in sea water for use in parachutes em- 
ployed to drop mines in enemy waters. 


No wool is “shrinkproof” yet, Ff. Ackerman. 
Textile Colorist & Converter 70, No. 4 (April 1948), 
pp. 30+. 

Some 40 processes are being offered to make wool 
washable in varying degrees. Because of this keen 
competition the impression is growing among 
merchants and the public that shrink-control proces- 
ses are so far advanced that any type, quality, and 
weight of fabric can be rendered shrink-resistant and 
washable. 

Only a limited number of fabric constructions have 
been successfully processed for shrink control. The 
finer the fabric in terms of quality wool, construction, 
and finish the less successful have been efforts to 
make it resist shrinkage. Certain processes to con- 
trol shrinkage detract from other values of wool 
fabrics. The purpose to which a fabric or garment 
will be put should have an important bearing on the 
value of making it shrink-resistant. Socks for the 
armed forces had great need for such a process. 

Since no process at present can render a wool 
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product shrink-proof this term should be banished 
in any honest description. Through interindustrial 
co-operation, trade rules and practices which will 
benefit the public and industry can be drawn up. 


Crimped staple will expand use of viscose rayon. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 29, No. 4 (April 1948), 
pp. 65-16. 

A recent survey shows that at least 250 articles in 
everyday use are made from rayon, and technicians 
foresee many more in the next few years. 

Rayon staple is the fastest growing product of the 
rayon industry. It has jumped from 6 to 61 per 
cent of the total rayon production in the last 10 
years. Viscose rayon staple with a permanent crimp 
is the latest product of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration. It makes soft-nap fabries, such as blan- 
kets, warm without excess weight by keeping the 
fibers from matting. It also makes higher twist 
fabrics, such as gabardines, feel lively and crisp. 
Fabrics made of the crimped staple resist raveling 
at the seams better in laundering than fabrics made 
of regular staple. 


A knitter looks at Vinyon, W.A.B.Davipson. Fayon 
Textile Monthly 29, No. 4 (April 1948), pp. 82+. 
Vinyon yarn in its various forms is not yet fully 

developed for specifically large commercial knitting 

outlets. The yarn is going through the same ex- 
perimentation in the knitted goods field as did rayon 
and nylon. Some of the troubles encountered have 
arisen from dyeing or finishing knitted garments. 

Right now the yarn does not attempt to approach 
the qualities of nylon in a woman’s full-fashioned 

stocking, but knitters are on the alert to pick up a 

new knitting yarn that will enable them to compete 

with nylon. 


Testing of fungicidal materials against pathogenic 
fungi, L. C. Barat. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 37, 
No. 8 (April 19, 1944), pp. 257-258+-. 

A great many people who previously failed to 
realize the importance of microbial contamination 
in everyday life have been made germ-conscious 
and fungus-conscious by the war. 

Never in the history of bacteriology has so great a 
variety of materials been tested against bacteria 
and fungi to determine their protective value against 
microorganisms. Manufacturers of hosiery, under- 
wear, and shoe linings want to treat their fabrics to 


prevent contamination. Manufacturers of paints 


are anxious to know what bactericidal and fungicidal 
paints will kill by contact the air-borne bacteria 
in hospital rooms or food processing plants. 
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Notes 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association’s annual workship will be held during 
the second week in October on the campus of 
Livingston State Teachers College. Mary Ling 
Hayley, program chairman, has announced plans 
for a general orientation program on ‘Do You Know 
Your Association?” The second day of the work- 
shop will be devoted to a study of new methods as 
found applicable in the major subject matter fields. 
In the afternoon, the group will make a tour of fa- 
mous ante-bellum homes in the region. The work- 
shop will be climaxed with an inspirational Sunday 
morning meeting. Marion W. Spidle will preside. 

Dana King Gatchell, Agnes Ellen Harris, and 
Josephine Eddy are compiling data for ‘““The History 
of the Alabama Home Economics Association.” 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Dean Marion W. 
Spidle spoke on “Home Economics as Your Chosen 
Profession” at the Province IV Workshop for 
college home economics clubs in Tallahassee. 

Ruth D. Morley, chairman of the curriculum 
committee, is conducting a survey of the science 
requirements for home economics majors in colleges 
of the region and nation. 

Rebecca Pate assisted with the Administrative 
Workshop from June 15 to 19 at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Florence Davis has returned to the campus after 
study on her doctorate at the University of Chicago. 

University of Alabama. [:. Neige Todhunter was 
the keynote speaker on ‘The School Lunch” at the 
regional conference of representatives of state de- 
partments of education and the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture at Ashville, North Carolina, on 
May 5. 

The Ninth Annual Conference for School Lunch 
Managers Was held on the campus from June 9 to 19. 

Mrs. Lea Cowles has returned to the campus after 
two quarters on leave. She organized the nursery 
school in connection with the United Nations at 
Lake Success. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. Frances Jensen has _ re- 
signed as assistant professor of home economics to 
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study toward her PhD at Cornell University, where 
she has been granted a research assistantship. 

Students appeared on a radio program over station 
KFAR in Fairbanks in connection with the celebra- 
tion of National Homemakers Week. 


ARIZONA 

University of Arizona. Mrs. Eva M. Scully, state 
supervisor of home economics education, taught 
two courses during the first session of summer 
school: Problems in Teaching Home Economics and 
Program Planning. 

Fourteen seniors were received into the Arizona 
Home Economics Association in May at a ceremony 
conducted by Dorothy Cowan. B. Eleanor Johnson 
presented the membership cards. 

Recent visitors to the School of Home Economics 
were Esther Batchelder, Georgian Adams, and 
Milicent Hathaway, all of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

State Department of Education. Freda Wilson 
has been appointed to the newly created position of 
assistant state supervisor of homemaking education. 
She studied during the summer at Oregon State 
College. 

District conferences for high school homemaking 
teachers in five sections of the state are scheduled 
for October. Curriculum development will receive 
major emphasis at these meetings. 

A state conference will be conducted early this 
fall for homemaking teachers in the elementary 
schools. 

Tucson. Esther McKemy, formerly with the 
Safeway Homemakers Bureau of San Francisco, is 
now home service director for the Tueson Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company. 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Home Economics Association. 
ty-one district units of home economists have been 
organized in Arkansas in an effort to bring AHEA 
activities to each member. Each district is made 
up of one or more counties. Dorris Clayton of Star 
City, a home demonstration agent, was elected 
state chairman of the district groups. District 
chairmen were suggested by the board of directors, 
and the first meetings were held before June 30 in 
most areas. At least three meetings each year 
are recommended, but more may be held if desired. 
Kach group will work out programs and projects 
to meet its needs. 

Henderson State Teachers College. Home eco- 
nomics faculty and students under the direction of 
Beulah Thompson have redecorated a dwelling, 
adjacent to the president’s home, that has been con- 
verted into a home management house. The first 
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group of students enrolled for home management 
residence made draperies, curtains, and bedspreads. 

Extension Service. At the 1948 AHEA con- 
vention, a block contribution to the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, ‘Honoring Miss Ella Posey,” 
was presented in recognition of her service to the 
field of home economics. Miss Posey recently 
retired as district home demonstration agent after 
30 years with the Extension Service. 

Mrs. Verna Lilly Dodd of Opelousas, Louisiana, 
was appointed extension nutritionist on May 1. 

Tours, exhibits, and meals featuring home-pre- 
served food will highlight “Pantry Stores Week” to 
be observed by county home demonstration coun- 
cils from October 11 to 16. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. Post- 
convention reports of the Association’s Second 
Annual Convention in San Francisco from March 
21 to 23, which the guest of honor, Mrs. Katharine 
M. Alderman, president of the AHEA, pronounced 
“a real success,’ reveal more than 400 members 
registered and, including single registrations and 
guests, about 1,000 persons in attendance at the 
programs, exhibits, meals, and tours. 

Income from 48 national exhibitors and sale of 
books authored by members of the Association 
netted $2774 for the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund of the AHEA. The fine spirit of co-operation 
developed in the Bay area in connection with the 
convention will be an asset in planning the 1949 
AHEA convention in San Francisco. 

North Central Section. ‘Women in Government” 
was the theme of Legislative Day, which this section 
sponsored last spring in Sacramento. 

Vocational Association Meetings. Home econ- 
omists from the 8 sections of the state—Bay, Cen- 
tral, Citrus, Northern, North Central, Orange, San 
Diego, and Southern—attended one or both of the 
California Vocational Association meetings in Palo 
Alto on May 8 and in San Dimas on May 15. 
Home economists of the southern section helped 
carry out the theme of their meeting, “Vocational 
Education in Action,’ through exhibits and _ por- 
trayal of family relations by girls and boys in family 
relations classes. The organizations co-operating in 
these meetings included the Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association, the California Home Economics Teach- 
ers’ Association, the California Industrial Educa- 
tional Association, and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association (southern and northern bran- 
ches). Florence Ritchie, former president of the 
California Home Economics Association, is president 
of the advisory committee of the California Voca- 
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tional Association and presided at the October and 
May meetings. Mrs. Ruth Walker, supervisor of 
cafeterias in Oakland and vice-chairman of the 
steering committee of the northern section of the 
American Vocational Association, assisted in plan- 
ning its meeting. 

Chico State College. Rufie Williams, formerly 
of Peabody College, has succeeded Dorothy Tilden 
as head of home economics. Miss Tilden is to be 
consultant at the Redwood City Clinic. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting of the Association was held on May 
15 at the Consumers Institute in Bridgeport. 

Officers for 1948-49 are: president, Katherine 
Tingley ; vice-president, Ruth Coles; corresponding 
secretary, Cora Webb; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Marion Saling; treasurer, Lucile Ketchum. 

Connecticut College. Katherine Long studied at 
Columbia University during the summer. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Elizabeth Meyer re- 
signed as assistant home demonstration agent in 
Hartford County on June 1 to devote full time to 
homemaking. 

Mrs. Marjorie 8S. Lord returned on June 1 to her 
position as home demonstration agent in Middlesex 
County after sabbatic leave for study. 

Bridgeport. Lura Jim Alkire has been appointed 
acting manager of the Consumers Institute. She 
succeeds Elizabeth Woody, who resigned. 

Mrs. Frances Edens has resigned as community 
nutritionist. 

Hartford. M. A. Ahern and Mildred Turney 
have resigned from the Hartford school system and 
Mrs. A. H. Pullar has retired. 

New Britain. Elizabeth Nickerson, who has been 
at the Visiting Nurse Association since her retire- 
ment from the State Health Department, retired 
from the VNA in May. 

New Haven. Miriam Jones is home economist 
for the New Haven Gas Company. 

The New Haven Chapter of the American Red 
Cross has recently initiated a Bride’s Institute in 
Food and Nutrition for new homemakers and 
brides-to-be. 

New Milford. Mary Alice Wood is the new home 
service representative at the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware Home Economics Association. \arri- 
etta Henderson of The Pennsylvania State College 
was guest speaker at the Association’s annual spring 
luncheon in May. She described conditions ob- 
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served in home economics classes in Germany while 
she was there last year to study educational pro- 
grams. 

cookbook 
featuring many favorite Delaware recipes, will be 
published this fall and sold by members of the 
Association, reports Adeline Hoffman, president. 

Mrs. Kathryn Wilkins, vice-president of the 
Association, has moved to Hartford, Connecticut, 
where she is teaching high school home economics. 

University of Delaware. Irma L. Ayers, recently 
on the staff of the University of Tennessee, was 
appointed dean of home economics on July 1. 

Henrietta Fleck, nutrition 
instructor at the University and now chairman of 
the home economics department at New York Uni- 
versity, was the speaker at the April meeting of the 


entitled From Delaware  Coolrs, 


former foods and 


Delaware Dietetic Association. 

The junior home economics class participated in 
the conversion of the home management house into 
a nursery school for the spring term. 

Extension Service. More than 140 homemakers 
attended the annual homemakers’ short course 
conducted at the University of Delaware during 
three days in June by the home demonstration staff. 
The women attended sessions on economics and cur- 
rent affairs, Delaware history and folklore, clothing 
and grooming, and health. One afternoon was given 
over to a tour of historic New Castle, and one even- 
ing to a trip to the Longwood Gardens for a pageant 
and fountain display. 

Maybelle Ligon, for several years home demon- 
stration agent in Nottoway County in Virginia, is 
for Sussex 


the new home demonstration agent 


County. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. At the 
annual meeting in May Mrs. Fred Beach, known to 
newspaper readers as Ida Jean Kain, was the guest 
speaker. Diet and exercise was her subject. 

Home economics honor students from the gradu- 
ating classes of the D. C. senior high schools were 
guests of the Association. Each girl received an 
award of a decorated aluminum tray from the 
Association at her graduation. The winners were 
Mary Spitsbergen from Central High School; 
Barbara Lee Wilson, Eastern; Delores Gough, 
McKinley; Joan Blakelock, Coolidge; Nancy Louis 
Runyan, Woodrow Wilson; Nancy May, Roosevelt ; 
Janice Ritter, Helen Gordon, 
Surdick Vocational. 

Rua Van Horn of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
newly elected president of the Association, con- 
ducted the service admitting into membership in 


Anacostia; and 
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the Association seven home economics graduates of 
the George Washington University. Each re- 
ceived a Betty lamp as a symbol of AHEA member- 
ship. 

The Association has changed its constitution to 
conform more closely to that of the AHEA. 

The following officers were elected by mail: Mrs. 
Margaret M. Morris, president-elect; Mrs. Bernice 
Finn, recording secretary; Catherine McCarron, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Hazel G. Cragun, 
treasurer; and Vera E. Brastow, treasurer-elect. 

Personnel Changes. Betty Brown of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture was married on July 18 
to Ernest W. Peterkin at Rushville, Indiana. 


Delilah Keller has been transferred from the 
Arlington Farms Infirmary to the U. 8. Public 
Health Service Marine Hospital in Detroit. Mrs. 


Julia Miller is now dietitian at the Infirmary. 

Sue Taylor, formerly of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, sailed for Venezuela on May 14 to be in 
charge of the American International Association’s 
Her headquarters will 


FHA is 


home management program. 
be in Caracas. Her suecessor in the 
Gertrude Drinker. 

Mrs. Irene H. Wolgamot was appointed director 
of home economics services and consumer counsel 
for the National Association of Food Chains on 
May 3. She will be known as “Betty Brownell.” 

Janet MeFadden has joined the school lunch 
program of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Carol Howe has left the Department of 
Agriculture to join her husband while he continues 


his graduate study. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. ‘The As- 
sociation’s October meeting will be held in Talla- 
hassee. Mrs. Rex Todd Withers, president, will 
preside. 

Reports of the annual meeting of the AHEA in 
Minneapolis will be given by Margaret Sandels and 
Ruth Connor of Florida State University and others 
who made the trip to Minneapolis in June. 

School Lunch Training Program. = [ourteen coun- 
ty-wide school lunch workshops were held in Florida 
this summer. All but one were of three weeks’ 
duration. Twelve offered the Orientation Course ; 
six Quantity Cookery; and one Record Keeping. 
In addition, one county which has had an active 
school lunch training program for several years this 
year planned an advanced course for its school 
lunch personnel, which included studies on cost 
analyses and recipe standardization and accept- 
ability. 

The State Department of Education and Florida 
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State University outlined the orientation course 
and the advanced courses, suggesting minor adapta- 
tions to meet the needs of each county. Policies 
regarding school lunch workshops have also been 
given to each county so that a standard plan will be 
followed in Florida’s personnel training program. 

All the workshops, with the exception of the one 
of less than three weeks’ duration, were under the 
joint sponsorship of the General Extension Division, 
one of the two state universities, and the State 
Department of Education. 

Thelma Flannagan is in charge of the state school 
lunch program. 

Extension Service. The Annual State Short 
Course for Florida 4-H girls was held on the campus 
of the Florida State University in June under the 
direction of Mary E. Keown, state home demon- 
stration agent, with the staff of the State Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and others co-operating. 
Six hundred 4-H girls, leaders, and home demon- 
stration agents attended this training program. 

The third Special Course for Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service agents was held at the University of 
Florida in June. 

More than nine thousand Florida 4-H club girls 
attended the three district 4-H camps during July 
and August. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. During her visit to Hono- 
lulu, Essie Elliott, director of home economics for 
the California Citrus Fruit Growers Exchange and 
chairman of the HEIB department of the AHEA, 
spoke to the University students on business oppor- 
tunities for home economists. 

Winners of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company’s 
Summer Travel Award were Bessie Shimanuki and 
May Inouye. They assisted Alice Brown in the 
Company’s booth at the AHEA meeting in Minne- 
apolis and visited educational and commercial 
institutions in Minneapolis, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

The Danforth Summer Fellowship was awarded to 
Hazel Chang, a vocational education junior. 

Mary Rankin directed the summer work experi- 
ences intended to give students training in their 
chosen field. 

A series of vocational broadcasts on the Uni- 
versity Women’s Hour was inaugurated with a 
program during which Virginia Turner, a_ staff 
member and former hospital dietitian, was inter- 
viewed. 

Virginia Phillips is planning the curriculum and 
equipment for the homemaking laboratory in the 
new University High School. 
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Faye C. Jones, associate professor of home 
economics education at the University of Arizona, 
taught summer school courses in planning space and 
equipment for homemaking laboratories and prob- 
lems of child guidance. 

For the first time, women inmates of Oahu 
Prison have an adult education class. Etiquette, 
family relationships, child care, meal planning, food 
preparation, and clothing construction have been 
taught by Helen Harada, a fifth year intern teacher. 

Extension Service. Genevieve Faegin flew to 
Saipan in May to try to select a native girl who 
would be trained in Hawaii as an extension leader 
for Saipan. 

Honolulu. Essie Elliot and Mrs. C. G. Taylor of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company were guests at a 
sukiyaki dinner given at a Japanese tea house by the 
home service department of the Hawaiian Electric 
Company. 

Bernice Redington resigned as woman's editor for 
Hawaii Farm and Home and the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin and has returned to her home in Washing- 


ton. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
Home Economists in Business. Achievements for 
the year 1947-48 include the following: membership 
of 227, attendance of about 160 at all meetings, a 
course in Home Economics in Business for graduate 
credit at Illinois Institute of Technology attended 
by 125 students, 50 of whom desired credit (the 
membership voted to establish an educational fund 
with the $842.50 realized, and to give $500 in 1948 
on a gift basis to a worthy student for graduate study 
in home economics, preferably towards a career in 
business); continuation of the Foster Parent’s Plan 
(support of a child in Belgium); a Career Day for 
college home economics students at which 26 mid- 
western colleges were represented by 143 students 
and 31 faculty members; a cosmetic sale held before 
Christmas for the benefit of the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund of the AHEA by which $275 was 
realized; placement of 75 home economists in busi- 
ness positions in the Chicago area; 54 vocational 
guidance talks given by Chicago HEIB’s to 7,234 
high school and college students; and 121 requests 
filed for the vocational guidance playlet. 

Mundelein College. Sister Mary Pierre discussed 
“Trends in Education for Family Life” at the Na- 
tional Catholic Home Economics Workshop held at 
the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul on June 19. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 
Dorothy Lucke was in charge of the summer session. 

The home economics department will co-operate 
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in the celebration of the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the College at the annual home economics break- 
fast in October. 

University of Chicago. Helen Oldham, working 
with the University of Chicago Committee for Aid 
to German and Austrian Scholars, has had sufficient 
funds placed at her disposal to purchase 12 tons of 
dried peas for the six universities in the U. 5. zone 
of Germany and has received gifts of certain other 
foodstuffs for the student commons at the University 
of Heidelberg and three Austrian universities. 

University of Illinois. Alice Mast, 33, formerly 
food manager of the Illini Country Club in Spring- 
field, is now managing the Women’s Faculty Club. 

Daisy Davis of Ohio State University was visiting 
lecturer in the home economics department during 
the summer session. 

Extension Service. l'ayette County organized for 
home economics extension work on May 18 with a 
membership of 486, bringing the total counties with 
this service to 98. 

Intensive, noncredit, six-day “skills courses” were 
offered to experienced teachers of home economics 
by the extension service during June. Ritta Whitesel 
of the University of Illinois taught tailoring tech- 
niques; and Mrs. Marie Riva, teacher in the adult 
education program in Peoria, taught slipcovering 
techniques. 

Cancer Drive. Home Bureau groups in many 
Illinois counties sponsored the cancer drive there in 
April and May, and in other counties the Home 
Bureau women joined with other groups in carrying 
on the work. 

Chicago. The research department of the House- 
hold Finance Corporation has expanded its consumer 
education program by establishing the new position 
of field representative in Canada. B. Lucile Bridges 
of New Brunswick, a former teacher who received 
her B.S. and M.A. degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, accepted the position in July. 
Her headquarters are in Toronto. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Home Economics 
High School Day brought 200 juniors and seniors 
from the high schools in northeast Indiana to the 
campus. <A program of panel discussions and talks 
by home economists and college students explained 
careers open to the home-economics-trained person. 
Special emphasis was given to homemaking and 
teaching. 

The home economics department has planned a 
graduate program for one year of study beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. This study may lead to the mas- 
ter’s degree. To help initiate the program Jean 
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Failing of Cornell University and Florence Wagner 
of Miami University were visiting professors during 
the first and second summer sessions. 

Theresa Schermer was a member of a workshop in 
child development at Iowa State College. 

Butler University. Loretta M. Jans, former re- 
search assistant at the University of Chicago, is a 
new member of the Butler University staff. 

Purdue University. A Curriculum Workshop for 
home economics, agriculture, and science teachers 
was held on the campus from July 6 to 17 under the 
direction of Muriel G. McFarland and B. C. Lawson. 
Harold Alberty of Ohio State University served as a 
curriculum consultant. 

The home economics education staff and the super- 
visory teachers enrolled in the course Supervision 
of Home Economics Education have co-operated to 
develop a handbook for use in the supervision of 
student teachers. 

The departments of family life and of sociology 
are co-operating in offering a course in family rela- 
tions. It is taught by Harold Christensen assisted 
by Mrs. Justine O'Reilly and Isabel Diehl. 

Starley Hunter, formerly assistant state leader of 
home economics extension, is working for a PhD de- 
gree in agricultural economics with minors in eco- 
nomics and home management; and Helen Marley, 
formerly a home economics teacher in Kokomo, is 
working for a PhD in home management with minors 
in psychology and general engineering. 

Shih Dzung Chen, the AHEA’s 1946-47 interna- 
tional student at Purdue University, was granted 
the master’s degree with a major in nutrition at the 
mid-year commencement. Her research ability 
sarned for her a Purdue Research Foundation fel- 
lowship, which is permitting her to work towards 
the doctorate. 

Lillian Belle Cosner, who became Mrs. Arthur 
Zupko last December, was appointed assistant in 
foods and nutrition in February. She received her 
master’s degree in August 1947. 


IOWA 


lowa Home Economics Association. The annual 
meeting of the Association was held on April 16 and 
17 in Des Moines. At the dinner, C. M. Wilson of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau and one of the group of 22 
lowa farmers who toured Europe, gave a picture of 
the food situation and needs of the people of England, 
Germany, and France in his talk “Thirty Years 
Lost.””’ Ramona Prina of the McCall Corporation, 
with the help of the homemakers group in Des 


Moines, presented a style revue. Josephine Kremer 


of Kansas State College addressed the general session 
on Saturday on “Teaching Family Economics.” 
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lor the first time division meetings were held. 
Several divisions held joint sessions. 

Officers elected were: president-elect, Mrs. Helen 
MeCleery Hubler, Des Moines; treasurer, Esther 
Klingebiel, Sioux City; and secretary, B. Mildred 
Nelson, Ames. 

Iowa State College. Mrs. Manuela Quinones, 
who received her MS in home economics education 
in 1946, died at her home in Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico, on May 19. 

Louisa Louw, head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, 
South Africa, spent a week in May studying the work 
of the home economics division. 

Margaret Stuart Garfield, formerly of Syracuse 
University, became head of the applied art depart- 
ment on September 1. 

Joan Ellison is on leave for study at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Alma Martin of Esthonia, who received her 
MS in home economics education in 1927 and spent 
many months in a displaced persons camp in Ger- 
many, was released in April to become resettlement 
officer for Church World Service. It was through 
efforts of friends in the United States that her release 
was obtained. 

“How Satisfied Are lowa Home Economics Teach- 
ers with Their Jobs and What Factors Affect Their 
Satisfaction?” was the subject of study for a one- 
day workshop held at the College on April 16 for 
staff members from colleges in the state which pre- 
pare home economics teachers. Hester Chadderdon 
presented the findings of the teacher satisfaction 
study in the United States. The group studied data 
for Iowa teachers and discussed possible action to 
acquaint the public and school administrators with 
the facts as they affect the schools. 

State Department of Education. Explaining to 
every home economics teacher in the state the use of 
the new curriculum materials for teaching family 
relationships was the job of the four members of the 
home economics education staff in September and 
October. Each supervisor traveled with a group of 
State Department members and visiting specialists 
to 8 tri-county one-day institutes. 

Esther Nelson is now Mrs. Herbert Adams of 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Mildred Wellman, for 
the past two years extension home management 
specialist at Cornell University, became district home 
economics supervisor in the lowa Extension Service 
in July. 

Dorothy Simmons, former home management spe- 
cialist, is now state home demonstration leader in 


Minnesota. 
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KANSAS 


Kansas State College. The 18th annual Home 
Economics Hospitality Days at the College drew 
more than three thousand visitors on April 16 and 
17. Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, was the 
keynote speaker. Exhibits depicted class work and 
professional opportunities in home economics. A 
fashion show, “Cues for the Campus Coed,” was a 
special attraction for high school girls on Saturday. 
A total of 1650 high school girls and teachers regis- 
tered from 94 Kansas towns. 

Mrs. Katherine Hess presented a progress report 
at the annual meeting of the Kansas Home Econom- 
ies Association in March of her research on the effect 
of various insecticides upon the color and breaking 
strength of cloth. She used carpet beetles to test the 
permanence to cleaning of several insecticides used 
on fabrics. Research studies conducted by Esther 
Cormany include comparisons of the effect of differ- 
ent detergents and of home and commercial launder- 
ing upon laboratory uniforms and upon selected 
utility fabries. 

The School of Home Economics graduated its first 
man this summer. He is James Denio, a World 
War II veteran, who majored in dietetics and insti- 
tutional management and is now a dietetic interne 
at Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo. He is married 
and has one child. 

The chief emphasis of the home economics staff 
workshop held during the first week in June was the 
development of instructional techniques appropriate 
for the objectives and evaluation instruments de- 
veloped in the four previous workshops. 

During the spring semester girls from Canada, 
China, Panama, and Brazil were enrolled in home 
economics. Newest arrival is Ivone Henriques, a 
home economics teacher at Isabele Hendrix School, 
Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerias, Brazil. She is espe- 
cially interested in foods and nutrition. 

The small animals laboratory, recently completed, 
will house research projects in the fields of genetics, 
nutrition, parasitology, endocrinology, and bac- 
teriology. Beulah Westerman of the foods and nu- 
trition department will work with white rats in the 
nutrition phase. 

Kansas State Teachers College. The Career Day 
Tea sponsored by the Home Economics Club and 
the Foods Class was well attended. Dean Margaret 
Justin of Kansas State College was a special guest. 
Nosegays were presented to the guests. 


LOUISIANA 
State Nutrition Committee. ‘Feeding Adequately 
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Under a High Price Regime”’ was the theme of the 
Committee’s meeting at Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute in the late spring. ‘“‘Economic Aspects of the 
Food Problem” was the subject discussed by Herbert 
Hamilton, head of the department of economics and 
business administration. A panel discussion was held 
on the theme of the conference. Panel members 
were: Mrs. Ruth Kean, state lunch room supervisor ; 
Ellen LeNoir, state home demonstration agent ; 
Mrs. Mary O’Neal, dietitian at SLI; Lela Tomlin- 
son, assistant state supervisor of home economics; 
Mrs. Robert Courville, homemaker; Ellen Fletcher, 
Louisiana Power & Light Company; Mrs. Gussie 
M. White, Judice High School; L. A. Cayer, super- 
intendent of Avoyelles Parish schools. 

Mrs. F. F. Richard, homemaking teacher and 
chairman of the parish nutrition committee, re- 
ported on a parish-wide study of food habits of school 
children. Implications for follow up of this study 
were discussed in a symposium of parish representa- 
tives. 

“Nutrition from the Soil” was discussed by W. L. 
Roark, county agent of Rapides Parish. 

Marie Louise Comeaux, head of the home econom- 
ics department at the Institute and chairman of the 
Committee, was in charge of the meeting. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Alice Graham 
headed a state committee, representing Louisiana 
colleges and universities, which co-operated in com- 
piling a leaflet on opportunities in home economics. 
It was distributed by Louisiana Home Economics 
Association members to high school graduates. 

Louisiana State University. Clara Tucker, who 
has been on leave to do advisory work in Athens 
with the American Mission for Aid to Greece, has 
returned to the University. 

A lunchroom workshop for managers and workers 
was conducted from August 10 to 14 by the home 
economics department the 
lunchroom division of the State Department of Edu- 


in co-operation with 


sation. 

Extension Service. Louisiana’s home demonstra- 
tion department is distributing the leaflet “Your 
Career as a County Home Demonstration Agent,” 
prepared by the extension service department of the 


AHEA. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. ‘The 
spring meeting included a bus trip to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland with luncheon at the Longfellow 
Inn on the Miles River. The program included a 
talk on historic homes in Talbot County and a visit 
to several historic sites in St. Michaels. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
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Onica Prall, Hood College; vice-president, Daisy 
Smith, Western Maryland College; and secretary, 
Ruth MacVean, Ellicott City High School. 
State Department of Education. An 
training project was conducted at the Fort Hill High 
School, Cumberland, from June 12 through July 2, 
for 35 county home economics teachers. Mrs. Edna 
Bryte Bishop of the J. C. Penney Company con- 
ducted the workshop, demonstrating the newest 
methods of construction and of fitting and finishing 
garments, with emphasis on short cuts aud profes- 
Each participant constructed at 


in-service 


sional touches. 
least five garments. 

Evelyn F. Miller, county supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, was in charge of arrangements for the work- 
shop. 

Baltimore. On May 25, at the University Hospi- 
tal, death came to Elizabeth P. Shantz, head of the 
home economics department at Western High School, 
who had been associated with the Baltimore public 
schools since 1922. Until two weeks before her 
death she had been active in school affairs. She was 
a past president of both the Maryland and Baltimore 
Home Economies Associations, editor of the News 
Letter, and a member of the state home economics 
At the time of her death she was treasurer 
Interment was at Leba- 


cabinet. 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
non, Pennsylvania. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The Association held a joint meeting with the Con- 
necticut Valley and Worcester County Home Eco- 
nomics Association at Horticultural Hall, Worcester, 
on April 24. 

Following the business session, “The Significance 
of the General Education Movement” was discussed 
by Karl W. Bigelow of Columbia University. 

The afternoon session included an “Interchange of 
Ideas on Home Economics” with Frances McKinnon 
as discussion leader and the following international 
students participating: Dikken Bjerke, Oslo, Nor- 
way; Mrs. Savitri Berman, Lahore, India; Johanna 
Hoéweler, Amsterdam, Holland; and Joan Woodhill, 
Sidney, Australia. 

The reception of college seniors as members of the 
AHEA was followed by a Silver Anniversary Tea. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. About 
509 attended the Association’s convention in Detroit 
on April 30 and May 1. Mrs. Katharine Alderman, 
AHEA president, spoke at the President’s Luncheon. 
The theme of the convention, ‘Learning to Live 
Together,” was developed by talks by Herbert T. 
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Schumale, psychiatrist of the University of Michi- 
gan; Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion; Mrs. Margot Smith, who gave résumés of the 
“How America Lives” series in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Dr. Carroll H. Lewis, superintendent of 
White Cross Hospital; Mrs. Marjorie Childs Husted, 
director of the public relations council of the home 
economics in business department of the AHEA; 
and Esther McGinnis of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
who summarized the entire program with her theme, 
“Was It Worth While?” 

Central Michigan HEIB’s. This group’s third 
meeting since its organization was held at the Hart 
Hotel in Battle Creek on March 24. Karen Fladoes, 
chairman of the Detroit HEIB group and the 
speaker, discussed possibilities for co-operation be- 
tween business and education. Members were pres- 
ent from Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Lansing, 
Flint, Muskegon, Fremont, and Kalamazoo. Mrs. 
Ethel Jackson of the Kellogg Company is chairman 
of the group. 

Central Michigan College of Education. The 
home economics department has new quarters in the 
recently completed Arts and Crafts Building. A 
house has been remodeled and furnished for use as a 
Home Management House. 

Michigan State College. Seventy-six graduating 
seniors were installed as members of the Michigan 
and American Home Economics Associations with a 
‘candle-lighting ceremony. 

The second man to be graduated from the School 
of Home Economics and the first with an institution 
administration major was a member of this year’s 
class. 

The first issue of The Homesteader, a magazine 
published by the students in agriculture and home 
economics, made its debut this spring. 

A $1,000 fellowship was awarded to Ruth Miriam 
Marin, a home economics in nursing major, by the 
national office of Phi Kappa Phi. It will enable her 
to study in any American college or university. It 
was one of two such scholarship grants in the country 
and is the first to be awarded to a Michigan State 
College student. 

Mrs. Merle D. Byers and Ruth Freegard repre- 
sented home economics in the training of a group of 
local vocational directors for schools in Michigan. 

Western Michigan College of Education. Twelve 
home economics seniors were initiated into the 
Michigan and American Home Economics Associa- 
tions at the annual banquet of the Home Economics 
Club at the Red Brick Tavern on May 13. Eleanor 
Morrison, newly elected president of the Michigan 
Home Economics Association, described her trip to 
India. 
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MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
cers for 1948—49 are: president, Ellen Pennell ; presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Mildred Harrington; vice-president, 
Mrs. Stella Ahlstrand; corresponding secretary, 
Audrey McCollum; recording secretary, Ella Mark- 
ham; and treasurer, Kathleen Jeary. 

The Association’s two state and six district meet- 
ings during the past year benefited from the new 
speakers bureau, which supplied over 22 member 
speakers under Ellen Pennell’s direction. 

The Association’s colored slides on “Opportunities 
in Home Economics” have been viewed by about 
14,500 grade, high school, and college students and 
others. Amy Wessel, who for three months was 
Visiting expert on women’s activities with the Office 
of Military Government for Germany (U.S.), had a 
set abroad with her. To promote home economics 
further, 5,000 copies of Bess Rowe’s story on home 
economics were furnished by The Farmer to interested 
persons and groups. 

HETIB’s Section. HEIB officers for 1948-49 in- 
clude: chairman, Isabelle MeGovern; chairman- 
elect, Mary Kimball; secretary, Virginia Van Nos- 
trand; treasurer, Julianna Austin. 

During its first six months in business, the Home 
Economics Placement Service, organized at the re- 
quest of the Twin Cities HEIB’s, made 25 place- 
ments. Applications were received from 34 states. 

Homemakers Section. Faced with the problem of 
finding meeting space for its more than 100 members, 
the Twin Cities homemakers section last year held 
three of its ten meetings as sectional meetings in 
north and south Minneapolis and St. Paul. Craft, 
millinery, and Consumer Speaks programs were 
featured. 

University of Minnesota. The 13th annual Home 
Economies Day was observed on the St. Paul campus 
on April 17. Lorraine Omholt was chairman. 

A new department of household equipment has 
been established at the University by Mrs. Ruth 
Vogel Fuller, formerly with General Motors and 
Hotpoint, who joined the staff in March. 

Mrs. Clara Brown Arny directed a preconvention 
conference of the Canadian Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Calgary the week of August 16. 

Isabel T. Noble has been appointed a special rep- 
resentative of home economics for the North Central 
Regional Committee on Marketing of Fruits and 
Vegetables. 

Hedda Kafka was elected secretary-treasurer of 
the newly organized regional group of the Association 
for Student Teaching. 

Ethel Phelps lectured on ““Today’s Textiles” in a 
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special summer session lecture series at Iowa State 
College. 

Extension Service. Julia O. Newton, state home 
demonstration leader for 28 years, retired on July 1 
and is living in Moorhead at 514 Fifth Avenue, 
South. She has been succeeded by Dorothy Sim- 
mons, formerly with the Iowa Extension Service. 

Minnesota Vocational Association. The Minne- 
sota Vocational Association will hold its second an- 
nual meeting in Minneapolis on October 28 and 29. 

Minneapolis. Mrs. Eleanor Combs Halderman, 
formerly home economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains in Washington, D. C., became 
director of the home economics department of Olm- 
sted and Foley, Minneapolis advertising agency, on 
June 1. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. The ex- 
ecutive council held an all-day meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on April 30. 

The Association, the Missouri Dietetic Associa- 
tion, and the Missouri home economics college clubs 
met in Columbia on May 1. Margaret Alexander 
of the University of Missouri and Martha Richard- 
son, president of Columbia Dietetic Association, were 
in charge of arrangements. 

Margaret A. Hickey, an honorary president of the 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, addressed the three groups on 
“Women’s Responsibility Today for International 
Understanding.”’ 

Dr. Henry Bowman of Stephens College addressed 
the home economics group on “Is There Hope for 
the American Family.” 

The College Clubs met at Stephens College for a 
panel discussion of ‘Improving International Re- 
lationships Through Knowledge of Family Life of 
All Nations.”” Members of the panel were three 
foreign men students, a woman student from India, 
and two American women students. Clark Ellzey, 
instructor in marriage and the family at Stephens 
College, conducted the panel. 

University of Missouri. Fern Bowman is on an ex- 
tended leave of absence for study at the University of 
Wisconsin. Her leave will terminate on February 1. 

Florence Harrison, head of the division of home 
economics, retired on July 1 and is living at 11020 
N. Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 

Minnie Irons retired as professor in home econom- 
ics education on September 1. Her address is Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

Mrs. Mary Knight, assistant professor, has re- 
signed to be with her husband, who is studying at 
the Medical School of the University of Maryland. 
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The home economics department held workshops 
during July on Problems in Home Economies Edu- 
cation and on Curriculum Construction and Evalua- 
tion. 

Extension Service. Seven girls were enrolled in 
the new course of apprentice training in county home 
agent work offered during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Four hours of credit were given 
for eight weeks of study under the supervision of 
experienced extension workers. The course includes 
a combination of study, observation, and field work 
in home economics extension and is open to girls 
who have completed their junior year in college. 

Kathryn Zimmerman has succeeded Amy Kelly 
as state extension agent. Miss Kelly retired on May 
1 and is now living in Alexandria, Virginia. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. At the 
annual meeting held in Butte in March, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president-elect, Bess 
MeClelland ; vice-president-elect, Gertrude Roskie; 
treasurer, Frieda Forswall. 

Montana State College. ‘The home economics de- 
partment participated in the annual High School 
Week program by arranging displays, exhibits, and 
demonstrations illustrating “Creative Careers in 
Home Economics.” 

Janice Fenske is one of twenty-two 4-H club mem- 
bers from the United States who will spend from 
4 to 6 months as guests in farm homes in Europe 
under the International Farm Youth Exchange Pro- 
gram. Miss Fenske was assigned to a farm home in 
Great Britain for the summer. 

Montana State University. Monica Frances Burke 
Swearingen (Mrs. Thomas G.), for many years 
director of residence halls, died on February 27. 
She had been ill since December. 

Services for veterans and their wives on the cam- 
pus have been varied. Two play schools for the 
children and adult classes in clothing construction, 
meal planning, and slip-cover making have been in 
progress throughout the year. 

Mrs. Dorothea Haugr has participated throughout 
the year on the Family Forum Series, a service of 
the Extension Service. Mrs. Haugr talked on 
“Family Finance.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Extension Service. 
home economics teacher at Turner Center, Maine, 


Priscilla Evans, a former 


began work as home demonstration agent in Carroll 
County on July 1. 

Margery Garland of Pelham, a senior at Simmons 
College, spent a two-week practice period in Hills- 
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boro County to observe home demonstration work 
under the direction of Myrtis Beecher. 

Lucia Arcos of Quito, an extension trainee from 
Equador, spent March in New Hampshire to ob- 
serve home demonstration work and visit farm 
homes. 

The home demonstration agents sponsored a silver 
tea in Durham on June 1 for the benefit of the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund following a 
talk by Mrs. Edna Perk of Hillsboro on “Samplers 
and How to Make Them.” 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. New 
officers are: president, Kathryn Van Nest; vice- 
president, Eleanore Goeldner; and treasurer, Mar- 
tha Middleton. 

New Jersey’s contribution to the AHEA’s Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund is growing. During the 
spring months more than $625 was collected at an 
auction, a card party in South Jersey, and from con- 
tributions. The selling of note paper decorated with 
a map of New Jersey showing the state’s famed 
places and products is another state-wide project. 

New Jersey College for Women. Dylma Mar- 
tins of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, who attended the Col- 
lege for two years on the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs’ special Latin-American scholarship, 
received her BS in home economics in June. She 
is now doing graduate work at the New York State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University. 

East Orange Public Schools. Laura Fawcett, 
first president of the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association, retired as supervisor of home economics 
in the East Orange public schools in June after 37 
years of service. She was one of the pioneers in home 
economics education. One of the high lights of her 
career Was the organization of the high school course 
in family living. She will continue to live in East 
Orange. 

Extension Service. Mary Skattebol, Passaic 
County home agent, and one of the two New Jersey 
extension workers to receive a Horace A. Moses’ 
Summer School Scholarship, attended the summer 
sessions at Cornell University. This was the first 
year this scholarship was offered. It is available to 
extension adults spending at least one-half of their 
time working with rural youth. 

Others attending summer schools were Mary 
Leaming, Camden County home agent, who studied 
in Colorado, and Marghetta Jebsen, Bergen County 
agent, at Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 


NEW MEXICO 
Eastern New Mexico State College. All of the 
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four home economics graduates this year have 
affiliated with the AHEA. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. Students enrolled in the department of home 
economics in September are embarking upon a new 
curriculum in which a broader general education is 
the goal. Numerous changes and condensations of 
courses have been made, and a new course in child 
guidance is required of all home economics freshmen. 

Extension Service. While in New Mexico, Zapora 
Geier, executive secretary of the agriculture and nu- 
trition department of the Women’s International 
Zionist Organization, Tel Aviv, Palestine, visited 
soil conservation and irrigation projects; a cattle 
ranch; poultry, dairy, and truck farms; a 4-H train- 
ing school; a Future Homemaker’s club; and the 
“homobile,”’ a laboratory on wheels operated by the 
EK] Paso (Texas) schools in connection with the adult 
education program. 

Veda Strong was assisted by REA officials in a 
series of training schools for county extension agents. 
Dan Jones, REA regional engineer, and Virginia 
Hughs, REA home economist, gave information on 
wiring, lighting, and electrical appliances. 

Pauline Cowan Sparkman, former home agent in 
Chaves County, became home agent in Torrance 
County when Rosemary Hicks transferred to Eddy 
County as assistant home agent. 

After serving as assistant home agent in Berna- 
lillo County one year, Mary Baca was transferred to 
Valencia County as home agent. 

Mrs. Rachel Apodaca, formerly with the New 
Mexico public schools, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and the Public Health Department has sue- 
ceeded Mrs. Fabiola Gilbert as home agent in Santa 
Fe County. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. Central 
District. New district officers are : president, Georgi- 
anna Marx, Canton Technical Institute; vice- 
president, Shirley Townsend, Syracuse University ; 
secretary, Sara Tuttle, New York Extension Service ; 
and treasurer, Ella Costello, Junior High School 
Teacher, Watertown. 

Eastern District. The new president is Phyllis 
Wheeler of Cobleskill, and the new vice-president. is 
Mrs. Dorothy Jones Lewis of Lansingburg High 
School, Troy. 

At the group’s final meeting of the year more than 
$25 was raised for the AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund from door prize tickets. 

Eight home economies teachers in England have 
been ‘‘adopted”’ by teachers in the Eastern District 


group and their classes. 
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Western District. A bridge party and fashion show 
to raise funds for the AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund will be held on October 9. The new 
look in fall fashions will be displayed with Association 
members as the models. Margaret Z. Powers is 
general chairman of the affair. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. ‘The 
home economics department is testing for the Navy 
the preparation of food on radar ranges for submarine 
cookery. 

Extension Service. Mabel Milhan has retired as 
home demonstration agent in Rensselaer County to 
do part-time demonstrations on methods of freezing 
foods for a freezer distributing company. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The executive committee met at Watauga Inn, 
Boone, on April 10 to make plans for the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at Battery Park Hotel, Ashe- 
ville, on November 5 and 6. Ella Outland, retiring 
president, presided. 

State Nutrition Committee. The annual meeting 
of the Committee in Raleigh on October 8 and 9 
will bring together representatives of all agencies, 
civic groups, commercial enterprises, and others con- 
cerned with the advancement of nutrition in the 
state. 

State Department of Education. Sarah Burton 
Jenkins has resigned as assistant state supervisor of 
home economics education to complete work on her 
master’s degree. 

Farmers Home Administration. ‘The home man- 
agement supervisors left in the state (Margaret 
Fuller, Raleigh, Mrs. Marion 8. Doshier, Fayette- 
ville, Lucey Booe, Durham, and Mrs. Leonard W. 
Wagoner, Statesville) began holding small group 
meetings early in April to give families the latest 
information pertaining to food conservation. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. As 
part of the program of work of the Association, re- 
cruitment has been promoted by four methods: 
career days in high schools, use of a stamp “Home 
Economics Educates for Living” on all outgoing mail 
(from the colleges), news articles with pictures in 
state papers, and mailing to all high schools in the 
state a set of posters on 8 areas of home economics 
open to home-economics-trained women. The avail- 
ability of the movie ‘Footsteps to the Future” was 
also publicized. 

State Department of Homemaking Education. A 
two-day refresher course for women with home eco- 
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nomics training was held in Grand Forks on April 8 
and 9. The subject-matter areas of home furnish- 
ing, home management, nutrition, clothing construc- 
tion, and health were presented, along with discus- 
sion of organizations and methods for teaching adults. 
The American Red Cross, through the Grand Forks 
Chapter, was co-sponsor of the course with the State 
Department of Homemaking Education. Clarysse 
Ness and Christine Finlayson planned the meeting. 

North Dakota Curriculum Workshop at Iowa State 
College. A three weeks’ workshop on the home- 
making curriculum for North Dakota schools was 
conducted from July 26 to August 13 at Iowa State 
College, with a group of North Dakota teachers en- 
rolled, and the assistant state supervisor of home 
economics, Elizabeth K. Hull, as chairman. Mattie 
Pattison directed the workshop. 

Clothing Workshop. A workshop in clothing con- 
struction for vocational homemaking instructors 
living in the area of the State College was held there 
on June 10 and 11, with Elizabeth K. Hull, assistant 
state supervisor, in charge. This group of teachers 
assisted in a similar workshop at the state conference 
in August. 


OKLAHOMA 
State Board of Vocational Education. Blanche 


Portwood succeeded Joanna Chapman as state su- 
pervisor of home economics education on June 1. 
Miss Chapman has returned to the faculty at Okla- 
homa A & M College. 

Marguerite Scruggs, formerly northwest district 
supervisor, is noW assistant state supervisor. 

May Rollow and Helen Jensen, formerly voca- 
tional homemaking teachers at Wynnewood and 
Duncan, respectively, became district supervisors on 
July 1. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Clothing clinics for 
high school teachers were conducted this spring in 
Sapulpa on April 17 by Helen Kadel; in Sallisaw on 
April 17 by Mrs. Dorothy Woods; and in Hobart on 
April 24 by Empo Henry. Ilse Wolf conducted two 
meetings on Consumer Education. 

During the spring semester an extension course in 
family relationships was offered in the Graduate 
Study Center in Oklahoma City for 27 elementary 
and secondary school teachers. Virginia Messenger 
was in charge, assisted by Margueritte Briggs, Girdie 
Ware, and Esther Skeels. 

A working conference for homemaking teachers 
who provide observation classes and who supervise 
student teachers in off-campus centers was conducted 
by the home economics education department from 
May 30 to June 5 at the College’s branch in Okmul- 
gee. The problem considered was, how can student 
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teaching and observation experiences be made more 
meaningful to both college students and high school 
students? 

Two workshops for school lunch personnel were 
sponsored in August by the division of home eco- 
nomics of the College, the State Department of 
Trade and Industrial Edueation, and the school 
lunch division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

University of Oklahoma. QOikonomia, home eco- 
nomics honorary organization, presented its annual 
award of a subscription to the JourRNAL for out- 
standing work as a senior to Phoebe Fowler. 

Helen Amick, graduate student, planned the spring 
style revue. Children’s clothing and original de- 
signs were included among the 110 garments that 
were shown. 

New courses offered during the spring semester 
were “Techniques in Buying and Selling’ in home 
furnishings and “Purchasing”’ in institutional man- 
agement. 

Extension Service. The four district meetings of 
the State Home Demonstration Council in April 
were attended by 1100 Oklahoma home demonstra- 
tion club members. The meetings were intended to 
increase understanding of the problems of rural 
women and world problems. Sallie Hill, home editor 
of the Progressive Farmer Magazine, described the 
meeting of the Associated Country Women of the 
World in Amsterdam and farm life in Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Belgium, and England. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Mrs. Clara Edaburn of the 
clothing and textiles department and Mrs. Katherine 
Read, director of the Nursery Schools, are on sab- 
batical leave. 

Ethel Kawin, guidance director in the public 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois, and lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was at the College for two days 
in June for a guidance workshop and program on 
training lay leaders in parent education programs. 

Helen Hollandsworth, formerly supervising 
teacher in Albany, Oregon, has succeeded Mrs. 
Commery Warrell as instructor in home economics 
education. Mrs. Warrell is now a full-time home- 
maker. 

Alma Fritchoff, head of the clothing and textiles 
department, retired at the end of the 1947-48 aca- 
demic year and has returned to her home in Ne- 
braska. 

Georgia Bibee, head of the institutional manage- 
ment department and director of dormitories, re- 
signed on July 1. She has been succeeded by Robert 
Koehler, formerly of Cornell. 
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State Department of Vocational Education. The 
annual state conference of Oregon homemaking in- 
structors was held at the Oregon Vocational School, 
Klamath Falls, during the week of August 9. 

Extension Service. Agnes Kolshorn, recently of 
the staff of Oregon State College, became nutrition 
specialist for the Extension Service on July 1. 

Mrs. Mabel Mack, assistant state leader of home 
economics extension, was awarded one of the six 
Farm Foundation scholarships available to exten- 
sion administrators. She is now on a year’s sabbati- 
‘al leave for study at the University of Chicago. 

“World Interests” was the theme of the 16th An- 
nual State Home Demonstration Council meeting in 
Corvallis from June 2to4. About 150 rural Oregon 
homemakers attended. 

Nutritional Study. Field work for the Oregon sec- 
tions of the western regional project on the nutri- 
tional status of humans has been completed. A total 
of 768 native born and reared children in four coun- 
ties of the state were examined. The data are now 
being analyzed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. ‘lhe 
Association’s annual May meeting was held at the 
Penn Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. Wm. Smith, Jr., 
of The Pennsylvania State College discussed ‘“* Whose 
Business Is the Family,” and Laura Lane, associate 
editor of the Country Gentleman, described condi- 
tions in Europe as she saw them last fall. The pro- 
gram also included five-minute talks on “Home Eco- 
nomics: My Course in College and My Career” by 
three college students and a homemaker. 

Lydia Tarrant, supervisor of home economics ex- 
tension work in the state, is the new president. 

State College Homemakers Club. During the sum- 
mer the club earned money to contribute to The 
Pennsylvania State College’s fund for Margreta 
Holfelt of Denmark, one of the AHEA’s 1948—49 in- 
ternational scholarship students, who will study at 
the College. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vivian Crow, 
who has had charge of the home economics education 
work since 1945, became head of the department of 
home economics in September. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Edith Harding 
of the foods and nutrition division and Anne Boyd 
of the clothing and textiles division retired at the 
close of the 1947-48 academic year. Each had 
served home economics at the College for many 
years. They will continue living in State College. 

The Alpha Gamma Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron was installed at the College during the week end 
of May 15. Twenty-seven active members were 
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initiated. Honorary members are Helen LeBaron, 
Lydia Tarrant, and Delpha Wiesendanger. 

Jean Amberson has returned to the campus after 
having completed work for the doctor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. 

Workshop for the North Atlantic Region. A work- 
shop for home economics educators in the states in 
the North Atlantic Region was held from June 7 to 
19 at the College. Data from the National Home 
Economics Education Research Study sponsored 
during the last two years by the American Vocational 
Association on “Factors Affecting the Supply of 
Home Economics Teachers’? were analyzed. 

Extension Service. Six district clothing work- 
shops were held in February for all county home eco- 
nomics personnel. Each agent came to the meeting 
with material, one of the recommended patterns, a 
sewing machine, and sewing equipment. In two 
days’ time under the direction of one of the three 
clothing specialists, each worker had practically 
completed her dress, using the simplified sewing 
methods taught by Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop of the 
J.C. Penney Company. Following the workshops 
the county agents taught the methods to the women 
in their clothing groups. 

Nelle Stasukinas has been granted leave of ab- 
sence from her work in Schuylkill County to serve 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations as consultant in agricultural exten- 
sion. She will go to Sweden, Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s annual meeting was held at Rhode 
Island State College on May 15. Officers elected 
were: president, Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson, and secre- 
tary, Doris Urquhart. 

John Kent Tilton, director of the Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles, discussed “The Story of Silk 
and Silk Designs.’’ He had installed at the Art 
Association in Kingston that week the first showing 
in the United States of a new exhibit of textiles, 
which included 66 five-yard pieces of pure, unreeled, 
and spun silks of different grades and some cotton 
novelty yarns. The designs, both historic reproduc- 
tions and modern, had been used in damasks, lampas, 
brocatels, and fabrics printed by the silk screen proc- 
ess. Hand tied and woven fringes were also dis- 
played. 

The recruitment program sponsored jointly by 
the Rhode Island Dietetic and Home Economics 
Associations includes Saturday morning broadcasts 
over WHIM, Providence, featuring careers open to 


the home-economics-trained girl. Hospitals, busi- 
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ness establishments, and schools where home- 
economics-trained people are in key positions have 
held open house for junior and senior high school 
girls. The Associations decided to finance this 
recruitment program through a ways and means 
committee, which has already held a white elephant 
auction, a dessert bridge, and a fashion show and 
musicale. 

Permanent Headquarters Fund efforts continue. 
Stationery and painted trays are being sold. 

Rhode Island State College. Eleanor Robinson, 
who received her M.A. at Pennsylvania State College 
and completed a year of graduate study at the 
Child Development Clinic at Yale University, has 
been appointed director of the Nursery School. 

A new graduate program has been announced 
which will permit students to earn the degree of 
Master of Science in Education by attendance at 
summer sessions. This program is planned partic- 
ularly for teachers. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Christopher participated in a 
series of broadcasts on “What Kind of a Person 
Are You?” and has been active in the Congregational 
Church’s state program on family life and in the 
organization Youth and Family, Inc. of Rhode 
Island, formerly the Rhode Island Social Hygiene 
Association. 

Ruth Tucker obtained her PhD at the University 
of Chicago in June. 

Mary Jane Bacon assisted Natalie Fitch in the 
foods work at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the summer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


School Lunch Conference. The state school lunch 
conference held at Winthrop College from June 14 to 
18 for lunch room personnel was attended by 300 
All meetings were held 
An invita- 


supervisors and managers. 
in the auditorium of the main building. 
tion was extended to all school people and other 
interested groups. Conference leaders were W. H. 
Garrison, state supervisor of the school lunch 
program, and Kathleen Gaston, assistant state 
supervisor, State Department of Education. 

The program included discussion of “‘What the 
School Lunch Means to South Carolina School 
Children” and “Looking Forward to Lunches for 
All” by Jesse T. Anderson, state superintendent of 
education; “Providing Food for the School Lunch 
Program,” Verd Peterson, state director of voca- 
tional education; “Federal Activities in Promoting 
the Community School Lunch Program,” Russell 
James, regional supervisor of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, Atlanta, Georgia; “New 
Techniques in Training Lunch Unit Personnel,” 
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Maria Ally, PMA nutritionist, Atlanta; ‘Food 
Habits in Relation to Good Nutrition,’ Mrs. 
Margaret M. Morris, school lunch division, PMA, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ; “Recent Develop- 
ments in Research Work in Child Feeding,’ Ada M. 
Moser, Winthrop College; “School Lunch—lIts 
Contribution to Attendance and a Child’s Learning 
Ability,” Katharine Edwards, State Department 
of Education; “Nutrition Status among School 
Children in South Carolina,” Dr. Hilla Sheriff, 
State Board of Health, and E. J. Lease and L. W. 
Johnston of Clemson College; “Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs—Relation to School Lunch Program,” 
Juanita Neely, South Carolina Extension Service ; 
“Food Preparation in Large Quantities—Maximum 
Nutrient Retention and Attractiveness,’ Mrs. 
Morris; “Human Nutrition—From the Ground Up,” 
Margaret 5. Kanapaux, Regional Vegetable Labora- 
tory, Charleston; “‘Nutrition in People as Seen by a 
Physician,’ Dr. George D. Johnson, Spartanburg; 
“Contributions of Home Economics Teachers to the 
School Lunch Program,” Alma Bentley, Winthrop 
College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s annual meeting was held in conjunction 
with the State Conference for Vocational Home- 
making Instructors in Brookings, August 17 to 20. 

The Brookings Homemakers Group, with Mrs. 
Ralph Braun as temporary chairman, was organized 
at a tea in the College Union on March 12. Lillian 
Lund and Mrs. C. R. Hoglund were in charge, and 
75 women representing 18 institutions, attended. 

Mildred Walker spoke about activities connected 
with raising funds for the AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund; Lillian Lund and Laura MeArthur 
of the State College staff discussed the need in the 
research and teaching field of constructive criticism 
from homemakers; and Alice Rosenberger, acting 
dean of home economics, spoke on “Home Econom- 
ics Careers.” 

South Dakota State College. Sixteen seniors be- 
came members of the South Dakota and American 
Home Economics Associations at a candlelight 
service, conducted by Viletta Leite, homemaking 
teacher of Volga. 

Extension Service. Nora M. Hott of Perryville, 
Missouri, was guest speaker at the meeting of the 
State Federation of Home Demonstration Clubs in 
Brookings. Reports on the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World were given by 
Miss Hott and the four South Dakota delegates as 
well as accounts of their experiences in Holland, 
Belgium, and France. 
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Sara Kerr returned to the state from New Hamp- 
shire to become extension nutritionist on July 1. 

Idella Alfson, home agent for Sanborn and Miner 
Counties, attended summer school at Cornell 
University. 

Lida Burrill, nutrition research worker, was 
elected to membership in the Minnesota Chapter of 
Sigma Xi. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. Ai the 
joint meeting of the Association and the State 
Nutrition Council on April 16 and 17, the group 
voted to send $20 to the Harocopios School in 
Greece. A total of $32 was collected to buy equip- 
ment for this school. 

North Texas State College. Florence Seoular 
served as consultant on research for the Career 
Day Program at Oklahoma A & M College on 
April 20 and 21. 

Texas State College for Women. During one 
month in the spring the home economics department 
gave a series of broadcasts. Johnie Christian 
opened the series with comments on the world food 
situation, and Mrs. Grace Bailey, Florence Langford, 
Nette Shultz, Laura McLaughlin, and Margaret 
Phillips Randolph followed with varied contribu- 
tions planned to aid the homemaker in the solution 
of her food and nutrition problems. 

Helen A. Bray, assistant professor, retired from 
the teaching staff in June. She plans to make her 
home in Denton. 

Texas Technological College. rs. Vivian John- 
son Adams directed a workshop from June 16 to IS 
for vocational home economics teachers in high 
schools on Future Homemakers of America problems. 

Eighty-five per cent of the June graduating class 
joined the American and Texas Home Economics 
Associations. The students were inducted at a 
short service conducted by Margaret W. Weeks at 
the last meeting of the year of the Home Economics 
Club, at which seniors were honored. 

Martye Poindexter studied at Purdue University 
the second term of summer school, and Kate Rogers 
studied at Peabody College. 

Ellen Wright attended a three weeks’ short 
course at the University of Tennessee. 

University of Texas. Elizabeth ‘Tarpley at- 
tended the workshop on textiles research at the 
University of Tennessee, and Sallie Beth Moore the 
one on child development at Iowa State College. 

Anna Marie Caswell attended the Clothing 
Seminar at Syracuse University. 

A Graduate Club has been organized to permit 
exchange of ideas, especially on thesis research in 
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progress. The final meeting of the year was a 
supper meeting honoring Dr. Rudolph Plank of 
Karlsruhe, Germany, visiting professor in the College 
of Engineering, who lectured on a new philosophy 
of grading applied to grading the quality of foods. 

Extension Service. Louis Franke, extension 
editor, and Frances Arnold, assistant extension 
editor, discussed reporting problems with the 490 
who attended reporters training schools in 32 Texas 


counties. 


UTAH 

Utah Home Economics Association. Some 400 
home economists attended the Annual Spring meet- 
ing of the Association on April 23 and 24 at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. Mrs. Julia M. Kiene, 
director of the Westinghouse Home [Economics 
Institute, Mansfield, Ohio, was the keynote speaker. 
Florence Gilmore of Utah State Agricultural College 
spoke at the meeting of the section on clothing and 
art; Florence E. Ware, Salt Lake City artist, at that 
of the section on housing and equipment ; Mrs. Julia 
Kiene, at that of the section on food and nutrition; 
and Mrs. Hulda Van Steeter of the University of 
Utah, at that of the section on family relations and 
child development. 

A fashion show directed by Mrs. Louise Huston 
of the American Bemberg and North American 
Rayon Corporation was featured at the Saturday 
luncheon. 

Ivelyn Hansen, home service director for the 
Utah Power and Light Company, was installed as 
president. Bertha Lorentzen was elected president- 
elect. 

State Department of Education. Mrs. Lela 
Gustafson joined the staff during June and July to 
complete Utah’s survey which is part of the AVA’s 
national study of “Factors Which Affect the Supply 
of Home Economics Teachers.”’ 

The Annual Summer Conference of Utah Home 
Economics Teachers was held at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College the week of July 19. Josephine Ferris 
of Seton Hill College conducted a workshop on 
“New Techniques in Clothing Construction” during 
which those attending made two articles of clothing. 

The third annual Summer Workshop for School 
Launch Supervisors, Unit Managers, and Workers 
was held at Utah State Agricultural College under 
the direction of Una Vermillion. 

University of Utah. Elfrieda Brown of Iowa 
State College taught courses in Nutrition and Health, 
Child Nutrition, and Advanced Nutrition during 
the summer session. 

“Preparation for Marriage’ was the theme of the 
Second Annual Summer Family Life Institute held 
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during the week of June 21 with Reuben Hill of 
lowa State College as leader. Virginia Cutler was 
chairman of the Institute. 

An oil portrait of the late Rose Widtsoe, head of 
the home economics department for 21 years, was 
unveiled at Open House in the Home Economics 
Building on May 26. At the same time, books were 
added to the Home Economies Library in honor of 
the late Althea Wheeler, organizer of the department. 

Utah State Agricultural College. May DuBois of 
Oregon State College taught Homemaking Curricu- 
lum Problems and Evaluations of Secondary Home- 
making Programs during the summer session. 

The Ninth Annual Summer Family Life Institute 
at the College was held on July 17 and 18 under the 
leadership of Russell Smart of Cornell University. 
Helen Porter was chairman of the Institute. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. ‘lhe 
Association’s spring meeting was held on May 15 in 
the Spaulding High School, Barre. 

Speakers at the division meetings in the morning 
were: Helen Beresford of the University of Ver- 
mont, who discussed “You and Color’; B. R. 
Andrews, professor emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who led a forum on “Parent- 
Child Experiences” ; Anna M. Wilson of the Vermont 
Iixtension Service, whose subject was ‘Ways of 
Creating Interest in Nutrition”; and Esther Knowles 
of the University of Vermont and Charlotte Beatty 
of the Vermont Extension Service, who discussed 
“The Present Housing Situation in Vermont” and 
“The Role of the Home Economist in Housing 
Problems—-A Forecast” and showed a film entitled 
“Building American Homes.” 

The afternoon session began with a discussion of 
“Trends in Home Economics” by Marjorie Luce of 
Burlington. The department meetings which fol- 
lowed included a movie “We Decorate Our Home” 
(in technicolor); a discussion of “The Functions 
of the Research Department of the Vermont Home 
Economies Association” with Florance B. King of 
the University of Vermont, chairman of the research 
department of the AHEA, as discussion leader; and 
a discussion of “Community-School Programs for 
Better Home Living” by Louise Keller, state 
supervisor of homemaking education. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s thirty-fourth annual meeting was held 
in Richmond from April 15 to 18 at the John 
Marshall Hotel. ‘Progress through Combined 
Effort’’ was the theme. Topics discussed were: 
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“Better Houses for Better Living,” “The Clothing 
Situation and Outlook,” ‘‘The Progressive Program 
of Food Companies,” “Build the Peace—How the 
Home Economist Can Help,” “The World Food 
Situation,” “Family Relations,” “Opportunities for 
Home Economists in Business.” Speakers included 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, Helen 8. Holbrook, Iris 
Davenport, Mrs. Eugenia D. Hatcher, Florence L. 
Hall, Mrs. Helendeen Dodderidge, Mary Harrell, 
John Ihlder, and Charles W. Brown. 

A new feature of the program this year was the 
departmental breakfasts on Sunday morning. 

Officers elected were: president, Phyllis Owen; 
secretary, Catherine Bauserman. 

The Association contributed $700 to the AHEA’s 
Permanent Headquarters Fund at this meeting. 

It was voted to hold the next annual meeting in 
April 1949 in Roanoke. 

The vocational guidance committee has published 
the bulletin “Looking Toward a Home Economics 
Career,”’ a joint project of the Association and the 
Virginia Dietetic Association. Eight thousand 
copies are being distributed throughout the state. 


WISCONSIN 


The Stout Institute. A program of graduate 
study is now offered in home economics education, 
food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, and 
related art. 

Marjorie Leland, instructor in related art, became 
Mrs. John Postman in June. 

University of Wisconsin. In the spring the three 
campus home economics organizations—Euthenics 
Club, Omicron Nu, and Phi Upsilon Omicron— 
sponsored an Open House for high school seniors to 
which 30 high schools sent representatives. The 
day was devoted to a short program, a skit emphasiz- 
ing opportunities in home economics, exhibits in the 
department illustrating work that is done in the 
various branches of home economics, and tours of the 
campus. A style show followed luncheon. 

Extension Service. During National Home 
Demonstration Week, May 2 to 8, an attempt was 
made to promote the work in Wisconsin through 
spot radio announcements and special broadcasts. 
Two recordings were made at the state radio station 
and sent to home agents for use over 11 stations in 
the state. 

One 15-minute broadcast was made by the Colum- 
bia County home agent, Stasia Lonergan, and 3 
homemakers. Another 15-minute broadcast was 
made by 3 home demonstration leaders, Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones and Mrs. Luella Mortenson, former 
state leaders, and Blanche Lee, present leader. 

I. L. Baldwin, dean of the College of Agriculture 
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at the University of Wisconsin, made a 5-minute 
broadeast for the transcription. Station WHA also 
scheduled a special broadcast by students on the 
subject of home economics extension pertaining to 
high school girls and their future work. 

Governor Oscar Rennebohm joined in the observ- 
ance of National Home Demonstration Week. 

Homemakers Clubs. The ninth annual state 
conference of Homemakers Clubs, sponsored by 
Wisconsin schools of vocational and adult education, 
met in Green Bay on May 8 at the time of the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Association of 
Vocational and Adult Education. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Association. The 
Association held its semiannual meeting at the 
time of the Vocational Teachers Conference in 
Sheridan during the first week of September. 

State Department of Education. Pauline H. 
Drollinger taught two courses, Administration and 
Supervision on the State Level and Improving 
Homemaking Departments, at the second summer 
session at Colorado A & M College from July 19 to 
August 14. 

State Health and Nutrition Committee. The 
committee is emphasizing the development of 
stronger county communities. 

Extension Service. Programs in health educa- 
tion are being carried on by extension and other 
groups in an effort to secure enabling legislation for 
health units and so that the state may receive a 
share of the federal hospital construction funds. 

A workshop was held in July for home demon- 
stration agents to discuss program-planning pro- 
cedures and to receive information secured for the 
health assembly from the State Leaders’ Workshop 
which Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock attended at Purdue 
University in March. 

A Junior Leadership Training Camp was held in 
June for 4-H leaders from over the state. Handi- 
craft and. recreation training were featured. T. T. 
Martin of Missouri was the main speaker. 

Two homemakers’ recreation camps were held 
in the southwest and northeast sections of the 
state. Eighteen camps were held for 4-H club 
members. 

Mae Baird attended the extension summer session 
at Fort Collins. 

Rural Life Conference. Mrs. Verna Hitchcock, 
state extension leader, and Jane Bemis, teacher 
trainer in homemaking education at the University 
of Wyoming, participated in the family life section 
of the Rural Life Conference held in August at the 
University Science Camp. 
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Wes THE subject is low temperature refrigeration, 


a zero average or below is perfect! That is the aver- 
age temperature maintained in Electric Farm and Home 
Freezers. 

Home freezing has found itself a definite niche in 
homemaking. Two-thirds of a million American fam- 
ilies have installed Electric Farm and Home Freezers 
within the past two years. The nation’s homemakers 
have discovered that home freezing can mean a wider 
variety of fresh foods at all seasons of the year . . . time 
saved because of fewer shopping trips . .. money saved 


15 


are plentiful and prices are low, and frozen for future use. 

To the nation’s schools, these facts can mean only one 
thing—home economics students will want to learn about 
home freezing, along with canning and other food preserva- 
tion methods! 

And to teach home freezing, your school’s home 
economics laboratory needs several Electric Farm and 
Home Freezers. This presents no problem. Like the 
refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home Freezer 1s 
easily and quickly installed. You may have the whole 
story by getting in touch with your local electric serv- 


on the food budget through purchases made whenfoods _ ice company or appliance salesw@m tions. 
? 
Freezer 
Electric s th 
Home Breet red cabs 
Farm of ically r 
“An Electr! ra ech freezin 
-rempe jusiv ely fot ood ” 
e of fr zen 


FARM HOME 


Farm and Home Freezer Section 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ACE ADMIRAL BEN-HUR BISHOP COOLERATOR CROSLEY DEEPFREEZE © FRIGIDAIRE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON HOTPOINT INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER KELVINATOR NORGE SAN.TARY SCHAEFER 
SEEGER STEINHORST e SUB-ZERO WESTINGHOUSE WHITING 
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Meet betty Crocker, Home Economist 
21 of her! 


Crocker of General month, offering practical advice and shar- 
Mills seems a very real person to so many ing hard-won knowledge to help solve the 
millions of American women. No wonder everyday problems of women in the home. 
they regard her as a friend and accept In five Betty Crocker kitchens they work 
her as an authority on food, appliances and test to develop new recipes, services 
and homemaking. Kor Betty Crocker is for appliances, quicker methods, easier 
as real as 21 graduate home economists Ways, more efficient planning for many 
can make her—21 women whose knowledge phases of homemaking. 
and warmth and broad experience combine That's why Betty Crocker is more than 
to give Betty Crocker a unique personality a name, more than a symbol: she is the 
all her own. combined training and character and un- 
These 21 home economists 47é Betty derstanding of these 21 women graduates 
Crocker. In her name they bring to home- of 18 colleges and universities _ wit 
makers everywhere the benefits of General practical experience In every field of home 
Mills’ research, products control, product economics. 
testing and practical, helpful service for Would you like to know more about 
the home. Over Betty Crocker’s signature Betty Crocker? She’s ready to answer your 
they answer more than 20,000 letters 4 questions—all 21 of her!* 


No wonder Betty 


* We show you — the home economics positions in General Mills, the girls in them, their college or university and 


type of previous expertence. 
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Director, Home Service — Sup. Kitchen Operations, Experimental Testing — General Testing— Products Control— 
JANETTE KELLEY— Mon- BERNICE ANDERSON IRENE ANDERSON—Univ. BERNADINE LANDSBERG INEZ WHITE-—lowa State 
tanaState Col.—teacher, home Duluth State T.C., Univ. of of Wis., Stout Inst., Univ. of —lowaStateCollege—teacher, College—magazinetestkitchen, 
dem. agent, dir. test kit., dir. Minn.—teacher, airline food Chicago—home ec.and science social service worker, WAC. dir. university food service. 
home economics dept. service, restaurant food service. teacher, home ec. supervisor. 


Asst. in Experimental and Appliance Testing — Test and Guest Luncheons, Sup. Product Counselors, Product Counselor on Cereals, 
Products Control Testing EMMY LOU THOMAS Mc- MYRA JOHNSON—Univer- MARGARET SPADER Soup, Pie Mixes, JEAN HALL 
LORRAINE KILGREN CLEAN— Kansas State Col. sity of Illinois—institutional University of Nebraska—teach- —University of Minnesota— 
Wheaton College. teacher, grad. ass't. in food re- management. er, food company, farm home _ dietician, homemaker. 

search, restaurant food service. administration. 


a 


Product Counselor on Flour, Prod. Counselor—Flour, Mixes, Product Counselor on Mixes, Product Counselor on Flour, Product Counselor on Appli- 


GLADIS SCHMIDT—Stout MABEL MARTIN—U. of RUTH CLAASSEN—Cornell MAXINE UTKE—Str. Cath- ances, ISABEL. McGOVERN 


Institute--teacher, tearoom  Neb., Iowa State Col., Colum- University- food company, erine’s College—dietician, University of Wisconsin— 
food service, postmistress. bia U.—teacher, mag. test magazine test kitchen, home- homemaker. food co., advertising agency. 
kitchen, co-author cookbook. maker. 


Product Counselor on Appli- Appliance Correspondent, Sup. Editorial Division, Creative Writing— Consumer Recipe Testing, 
ances, VIRGINIA VAN HELEN MacARTHUR HELEN HALLBERT—lowa RUTH G. ANDERSON— MABEL ROSS— Kansas State 
NOSTRAND—lowa State Skidmore College. State Col., Columbia U.— University of Minnesota— College— institutional manage- 
College— public utility, WAVE, teacher, equip. and food co., advertising. ment, homemaker. 


dir. test kit., mag. edit. staff. 


In addition there are 26 girls in the Home Service Department—many 
trained in special fields—to help carry on the work of Betty Crocker. And there 
are 10 graduate home economists in other departments of General Mills. 


Supervisor Consumer Contacts, 
JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 
~-Ohio Univ.—public utility 


home service dir., newspaper 
food editor, radio. OF GENERAL MILLS 
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ways with cereals 


V4 teaspoo” cinnamon 
cup shortening 
wn sugar, 


1 cup seedless raisins 


water 1 cup bro 
Ya cup sifted flour firmly pocked 
cup Calumet ynbeoten 
1 teaspoon 099: “GRAPE 
Baking Powder cups 


. 
teaspoon” so minutes: drain 


FLAKES 


Add raisins 
well. Sift flour 


m teaspoon 


ter eac 
(400° F.) 8 to 10 minutes- 


Dessert - of -the -month ... made with cereal ! 


Of course, there's nothing quite so good at break- 1. CLASS DISCUSSION. Contributions cereals 
fast as wholesome, nutritious cereal. But don’t make to the food budget. 
overlook the possibilities of cereals in other 


More food value for your money in a serving 


meals . . . for instance, try this easy-to-make, of cereal than almost any other food. 


easy-to-teach party and dessert cooky recipe. 


Average serving provides important protein, 
vitamins and minerals, yet costs only 4¢. 


e Adaptable food. Can be used as recipe ingre- 
Re nn jnder ° dient. (See cooky recipe above.) —_ 
ea FOR A GOOD DAY 


2. CLASS PROJECT.* 


Prepare Grape-Nuts Flakes Raisin Cookies 
in class or at home. 


NOTE: All recipes are developed in the Consumer Service 
Kitchens of General Foods, and brought to you each month 
by Frances Barton. For quantity recipes, write Institution 


Foods Service, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Ave- 
t > nue, New York 17, N. Y. 
. for instance, delicious, 
FRUIT cereai® MILK BREAD AND * 
ie BUTTER sugaroasted Grape-Nuts Flakes 


(or fortified margarine) 

* You know that proper nutrition at breakfast is the 

bright way to start the day. But did you know that few 

(2 foods can better the nutritional value of a bow! of Post's 
cereal, milk, and sugar? 


EAT A BETTER BREAKFAST 


with one of the delicious 
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Grae IN COOKIES 
and sift a6 ther until light unt at 4 
and cin d cream t th mall amow' a 
IX 
Corn FLAKES | ENS 
WUT AN 
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from Bread and Flour 


Sift together four, baking powder and salt. Cut or rub in shortening. Add 
frankfurters. Add milk to make a soft dough. Turn out on lightly floured 
board. Knead gently 4 minute. Roll out to rectangle, 8 x 12 inches. Cut 
into six 4-inch squares. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 


VEGETABLE CREAM SAUCE 


Va cup butter or margarine 2 cups milk 
V4 cup enriched flour 1 cup cooked peas 
V2 teaspoon salt 1 cup diced carrots 


Melt butter or margarine in top of double boiler. Add flour and salt, stirring 
until smooth. Gradually add milk, stirring constantly until thickened. Add 

2as and carrots. Keep over heat until vegetables are hot. Split biscuits. 
Serve sauce over biscuits “‘shortcake-fashion.”’ 


Yield: 6 servings. 


RIBO- 
FLAVIN 


FOOD 
ENERGY 


FRANKFURTER BISCUITS WITH VEGETABLE CREAM SAUCE ‘on 
FRANKFURTER BISCUITS 
2 cups sifted enriched flour Ya cup shortening é 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup frankfurters, thinly sliced ; % 
1 teaspoon salt to Ye cup milk 


@ See those flags up there? They tell you 
at a glance the six important contribu- 
tions made by modern enriched bread 
and flour to the all-round balanced diet. 
Inexpensive, too! And a point for “‘diet- 
ers’’—nutritionists tell us breads are no 
more “‘fattening”’ than any other food of 
equal energy content. 


Wheat Flour Institute 


Copyright 1948 by Wheat Flour Institute 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Please send 
coupon of “Family Fo 
Unit and sampl 


today for 
your free Name..........- 
copy... 


INSTITUTE, 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Mail this CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


me—without charge—my copy of the new edition 
»d-Money Management,”’ with Teachers’ Suggestion 
e copies of Student Reference Folder and Work Sheet. 


Zone State 


SS NN 3 
al M ex 
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ee Your IDEA F ILE 


ine Fave with Conned 


LUNCHEONS and FANCY 


dy 


For classroom work . . . for extra-curricular affairs, too 

. here are some luncheon ideas. With club schedules 
in full swing and week-end parties being planned I know 
you're being asked for menu advice often! 


SOUPS—APPETIZING OR HEARTY—zet first considera- 
tion. For a light one to provide appetite ‘‘come-on” 
heat Libby’s Tomato Juice—adding a Libby’s Bouillon 
Cube for every cup of juice. Garnish with croutons or 
minced parsley. That’s an elegant meal starter because 
Libby’s Tomato Juice is so rich in sun-ripe tomato flavor. 

For a hearty soup the Cream of Corn pictured here 
is really a gem. Libby’s Asparagus and Libby’s Peas also 
make wonderful cream soups. And remember these gar- 
nish tricks: sliced pickles—-Vienna sausage, sliced — 
and sliced olives. Take your pick——Libby packs’em all. 


SANDWICH SPREAD “‘STRETCHERS.”’ For the sand- 
wiches at a large organization luncheon where the food 
budget is limited here’s how to stretch the precious 
butter or margarine and make the sandwich fillings 
more flavory. Add Libby’s Chili Sauce, Catchup or Pre- 
pared Mustard to the softened spread. And for zesty 
meat-filled sandwiches remember that Libby’s Deviled 
Ham can “take” quite a lot of mayonnaise or salad 
dressing as a “‘stretcher.’’ That’s because Libby’s is the 
all-ham spread. 


THRIFTY LUNCHEON MEATS— The Hashburgers and 
the Vienna Sausage ideas pictured here are so easy and 
so timely I hope you'll try them soon. For quick meat 
sandwiches—Libby’s Veal Loaf sliced and topped with 
crisp cabbage slaw is superb for luncheon. 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP (6 servings). In double boiler 
heat for 30 min.: 4 cups milk, 1 No. 2 can Libby’s 
Cream Style Corn, % cup chopped onion, 1)4 tea- 
spoons salt. Remove from heat. Add 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch dissolved in 2 tablespoons cold water. Cook 
5 min. Add % teaspoon pepper, '¢ teaspoon paprika. 
Top with sliced stuffed olives. Serve with hot Vienna 
Rolls: Roll Libby’s Vienna Sausages in squares of 
fresh bread that have been brushed with melted but- 
ter. Broil until lightly brown. 


HASHBURGERS DE LUXE 
Chill Libby’s Corned Beef Hash—the kind with ail the 
savory beef juices sealed in! Open can at both ends, 
push out contents and slice. Pan fry slices in hot fat. 
Top buttered, toasted bun halves with lettuce, slices 
of hot hash, and Libby’s Sweet Pickle relish. Serve 
with Libby’s Olives and crisp carrot sticks. 


BRIDGE CLUB FAVORITE. For a ladies’ luncheon you 
can’t make a better suggestion than this fruit salad 
plate. It’s Libby’s Pear Halves sliced and alternated 
with bright red apple slices—Libby’s Apricots— 
Libby’s Pineapple Chunks—Libby’s Dark, Sweet 
Cherries—and a Libby’s Peach Half filled with cream 
cheese softened with a little fruit sirup and topped 
with toasted coconut. Fruits should be well chilled and 
drained on absorbent paper. 


SATURDAY TREAT 
In one big bean pot or in individuals, heat Libby’s 
Deep Brown Beans in a moderate oven about 30 
minutes. (This Deep Brown kind has a richer flavor, 
a thru ’n’ thru tenderness, because every single bean 
has been surrounded by heat in Libby’s own special 
cooking process.) Top with Libby’s tantalizing Vienna 
Sausages the last few minutes of heating, and serve 
with salt sticks and chilled fruit for dessert. 
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MEAT, POULTRY. 
FISH or EGGS 


New Approach to Nutrition TRAINING 


Here is a teacher who is on the 
right track in helping her class meet 
the problem of better nutrition. The 
clever 7-car cardboard cut-out train 
represents the Basic 7 Food Groups 

translating the children’s daily 
diet needs into an engrossing play 
experience. As they dramatize their 
food problems in an entertaining 
manner, the children are learning 


better eating habits. 

Nutrition projects like these are 
typical in the many hundreds of 
elementary schools where nutrition 
is being emphasized. Through Gen- 
eral Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Education,”’ 
participating teachers are receiving 
materials, ideas and individual guid- 
ance to help them plan nutrition 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota I 


I Please send me complete information about General Mills nutrition education services J 
and materials. AT oy 

Nam 

e 3 

Position 

| Address 
City State 4 


study to fit their own curriculum. 

How do you intend to meet the 
pressing need for raising diet stand- 
ards among your group? What plans 
have you made for nutrition training 
this year? If you would like to 
survey your class—to determine 
what they know about foods and 
where their diets ought to show im- 
provement—send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc 
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OMATOES GREEN and YELLOW 

Genera] ° 
Produce, 
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Home Economics Teacher 


Eto 1500 Home 
- Economists and Students 


This is one of many letters received in 
a recent test made among 1500 home 
economists and their students. Home 
economics teachers, city and state super- 
visors of home economics, and supervisors 
of home economics education sent help- 
ful suggestions. 


The teacher’s source book in the Cereal 
Unit contains many suggestions for cur- 
riculum integration between homemaking 
classes and other departments such as 
English, Mathematics, Health Education, 
Science and Art. 


We continue to welcome teacher and 
student comments. Your classroom and 
community experiences will help us to 
improve our material. If you have sug- 
gestions, won’t you please write us? 


Send forthe 
Cereal Véaching Unit 


The teaching unit includes a 
teacher’s source book, a pic- 
torial wall chart, and 20 
students’ notebook folders. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Order now— 


for more interesting 


sewing and textile classes 


Celanese’ 
Package 


Eight half-yard samples, fully identified as to technical characteristics 
and practical uses, make up this Sample-Package of Fabrics for both 
apparel and decorative uses. This fabric kit, prepared especially for 
teachers, should prove effective in dramatizing both sewing and 
textile class sessions. It is available at the nominal charge of $3.00, 
which includes shipping expenses and mailing. (The fabric alone 
would cost more than $7.00 at retail.) Fill in the coupon below 
—and let the Celanese Sample-Fabric Package simplify your class- 


room work through the coming year. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Name 


Advertising Department Date 
Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Kit for which I enclose check 


or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 


School 


City. 


Zone State 


- 
: 


FEATURING 


@Consumer Buying 
@ Meal Preparation 
@Care and Use of Equipment 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


WORK IN THE KITCHEN 


by LAURETTA LARSON WIELAND Department of Home Economics 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, Junior-Senior High School 


@Good Work Habits 
@ Recipes 
@ Development of Personality 


@Self-Discipline 
@Safety 
@Self-Rating Scales 


@ Cooperation 


7} x 10} 


144 pages 


COSTUME AND YOU 
by Carolyn G. Bradley 


Associate Professor of Fine Arts and Lecturer on Costume Design for 
Home Economics Students, The Ohio State University; and F. 
Meredith Dietz, Author, Editor, Lecturer 


Unit plan in teaching costuming and personality 
development for pupils of high school level designed 
to arouse an interest and eagerness for self-improve- 
ment through good grooming, appropriate and becom- 
ing clothes, courteous and considerate deportment, 
social adjustment in school and outside-school activi- 
ties, cooperation with home, knowledge of people and 
tolerance toward other nations. 


COSTUME 


DESIGN 
by CAROLYN G. BRADLEY 


Here is a text-workbook on 
the college level that has been 
adopted for classroom use by 
several hundred colleges. COS- 
TUME DESIGN is of particu- 
lar value to girls interested in 
the profession of designing and 
selecting clothes. Many of the 
drawings are the] fill-in type which are time-savers 
for the students. Most of the pages are perforated 
for detachment and inclusion in a portfolio. 

Second Edition. 176 pages, 84 x 11 
illustrated, cloth, $2.50 


DESIGN. 


ON PRESS 


Other INTERNATIONAL Textbooks in Home Economics 


illustrated $1.50 


THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING 
by Osma Couch Gallinger 
Director, Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pennsylvania 


This book describes thoroughly, not only the many 
joys and methods known to the handweaver, but gives 
a complete background in the study of threads, the 
raw material used in weaving and looms, the essential 
equipment. The pupils therefore have at their 
fingertips complete coverage of the necessary skills or 
processes, training in methods or manipulation of 
loom equipment and a knowledge of how to use raw 
material or threads on those looms. 


FASHIONS 


Since Their Debut 
by the late CARRIE WILSON 


Fashion Artist and Designer, SINCE 
New York City ae 


A history of costume from an- 
cient times is ey through 
the medium of 29 illustrated 
plates in this showing 
in silhouette details of costume 
and accessories fashionable dur- 
ing each period. Material col- 
lected from authentic sources is accurately shown for 
the study of costume history, costume designing and 
theatrical costuming. 

Revised Edition. 29 plates, 9} x 11 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


CARRIE WILSON 


tLiga 


October 1948 


12 Everyday Nutrition............. 1.50 5D Sewing Materials..... salina” 
COOKERY 1T Establishing a Food Business.. 1.75 6D Underwear and Lingerie......... 1.50 
1 Buying and Feepering Foods.... $1.50 2T Purchase and Sale of Foods...... 1.50 7D Home Sewing 1.50 
2 Modern Hostess, The : 1.50 3T The Tea Room and Coffee Shop. 1.50 8D Decorative Stitches and Trim- 
3 ‘ereals and Breads. cae 1.50 
4 uildren’s anc aternity Gar- 
5 1.50 DRESSMAKING ments... . 1.50 
6 Soups and Meats 1.50 10D Laundering and Dry C leaning. 1.50 
7 Poultry, Game, Fish.. 1.50 1D First Steps in ~~ gmaaaaall $1.50 11D Principles of Tailoring 1.50 
Salads, Sandwie shes, Confections. 1.50 2D Harmony 13D Tailored Garments 1.50 
9 Cakes and Pies ak «« Bae 3D Cutting and Fitting. ........... 1.50 14D Pattern and Costume Designing. 1.50 
10 and 1.50 4D Dressmaking, Trimming and 16D Sewing for Profit .. 1.50 
11 Beverages, Preservation of Foods 1.50 17D Designing by Draping. 1.00 


You are cordially invited to order books on approval for 30-day free examination 


Department 206, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
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New booklet, “Canned Foods in the 
Economic Spotlight,’’ contains practi- 
cal information. It is down-to-earth 
material which will enable you to show 
others how, in these days of high costs, 
it is possible to eat well the year round 
... yet spend less! 

During the period from October, 
; 1946, through September, 1947, 19 
leading universities throughout the 
United States participated in a study 
of the cost and availability of 12 of the 


1 Fill in coupon and address to: 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Coast-to-coast research 
on comparative costs 
now available in 


booklet form 


NEW BOOKLET PRESENTS RESULTS 
of 12-Month Research Project con- 
ducted by 19 leading American Uni- 
versities on the COMPARATIVE COST 
AND AVAILABILITY of 12 of the most 
frequently consumed fruits and vege- 
tables, FRESH, FROZEN, in GLASS, and 
in CANS. 


: PRACTICAL AS A CAN OPENER 


most frequently consumed fruits and 
vegetables in the four forms in which 
they are regularly marketed . . . fresh, 
frozen, in glass and in cans. The results 
of this comprehensive study boil down 
to this: Penny for penny, canned foods 
in general give consumers more food for 
their money as well as more nutritional 
values. Most foods in cans cost less 
than the same foods in other types of 
containers—less than fresh foods—-and 
far less than frozen foods. 


B 


copies of your new booklet. 


7 Please send me .... 
New booklet entitled Name 
“Canned Foods in 
Address 


the Economic Spot- 
light’ 


City _ 


Zone _ State 
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GOOD EATING 
AT LESS COST? 


|_| 
: \\ 

ig 
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With this Sheldon homemaking planning panel, you can 

now vizualize your actual furniture in place... try every desired 

arrangement until you achieve exactly the room you want. Every 

necessary piece of furniture is included; the floor plan and all 

pieces are sized to scale. 

This attractive, easy to use model is available without cost 

to Directors and Instructors in homemaking — if requests are 
written on your school letterhead. 


Quantities for use in teaching may be purchased at cost. 


A COMPLETE - 
COURSE ) 


THs is a practical guide to dressmaking in the 
modern manner, to the planning and wearing of 
beautiful clothes, as well as a reference book to 
which the sewer can turn with confidence when- 
ever a sewing problem arises. Besides telling all 
about sewing, patterns and dressmaking, its con- 
tents include helpful chapters on the physical self, 
color suitability, and how to buy value in ready- 
to-wear garments. 240 pages, 7% x 103%, over 
1,000 illustrations and diagrams. $2.98 


MADE EASY 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


International authority on dressmaking 


Send for examination copy 
on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., JH-10,N.Y.10,N.Y.. = 
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& COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
orld’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


Handbook of 
Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie 
Dawson, Food specialist of BHNHE, and 13 other 
authorities in the field 


Purchasing guide, tables of weights and measures, 


brief, readable statements of definitions and standards 


and list of abbreviations. 


Use coupon below to order this book 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


700 Victor Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


Enclosed is (stamps, coin, check) for 
copies of Handbook of Food Preparation at 50¢ per copy. 
}} Vv 
LiL LIORAR 
Name__ 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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ENERGY 
and she 
Loves ct! iat 


Flavorful, energy-rich honey is a favorite food for all ages. 
Naturally free of harmful bacteria, honey’s readily-digested 


| 


nutrition is recommended by doctors as a carbohydrate milk | 


modifier for infants. 
children and adults too, served with fruits, cereals, milk or 


It’s a wholesome flavor treat for older | 


bread. And cakes and cookies made with honey are won- | 


derfully delicious, stay fresh longer. 


Write for FREE Recipes, Menus 


O84 
On 

Guaranteed by 
Good Houscheoping 


USEFUL IN YOUR 
LABORATORY 


FOLEY FOOD MILL three utensils in one— 
$1.89 


FOLEY SIFTER 1-cup size, sifts into measur- 
ing cup, Aluminum, fits equipment drawer 69c 


a masher, ricer, strainer. . 


FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices vege- 
tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades, 


7% 


FOLEY BLENDING FORK Cuts shortening, 
blends gravies, cream sauces, tosses salads. Re- 


spring action. . 


places mixing spoons and dough blender 39 
Name FOLEY T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 3311-10 N. E. 5th St, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Send Special School Discount for Laboratory Equipment 
Name 


Address 


| 


showing flavorful, new ways to serve | 
honey — nature’s ready-energy food. 
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Can depend 
home 


seat menstruation 7 


One mother thinks the subject too ‘‘delicate’’ and another 


knows little or nothing herself about the function of men- 
struation—so where are thefr daughters to get information? 
From other girls? Or from you, their teacher? 

Teachers who accept this responsibility will find excel- 
lent material in the free Tampax manual ‘How Times Have 
Changed.” Practically a history of menstruation from 
primitive superstitions to the facts as known to modern 
scientists. Text supported by anatomical drawings, includ- 
ing colored charts. Medical papers. Bibliographies. 

Your girls will be interested in the Tampax method of 
menstrual care which eliminates belts, pins and external 
pads. Easy to use. No chafing. No odor. May be worn in 
tub or shower . . . Please check requirements on coupon. 
Note that additional copies of booklet for students ‘‘Com- 


ing of Age” will be forwarded on receipt of order card. 


JHE-108-Q 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. () Tampax Manual 
for Teachers “How Times Have Changed.” [) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 

Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with order card 


for additional free supply. 
i! i} LIBKARY 
' 
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This new textbook on personality development and family relationships was writ- 
ten specifically for use in home economics courses. It points the way to hap- 
pier personal living, shows students how to live well in the family 

as well as to create happy families of their own, and provides 

scientific information from the mental hygiene point 

of view. In a vivid, journalistic style, the 

authors “talk” to students in a way that 

they appreciate and understand. 


Ou wail Your Y 
ee BERNICE MILBURN MOORE AND DOROTHY M. LEAHY 


Both situations and illustrations 

are drawn from the everyday experiences 

of boys and girls. Some of the topies included 

y in the text are: the significance of the family, why 
es we behave as we do, problems posed by family living, boy meets 
LS girl, why family life has changed, the future of the family, ete. The 
suggested activities at the end of each section provide excellent supplemen- 

tary material. A valuable and complete Teacher's Manual accompanies this text. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


oe BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


AHEA PLACE CARDS 
The book AND STATIONARY 


that proves NOW AVAILABLE! 
housekeeping By request of the State Presidents, place 


cards and stationery for members of the 
is fun Association have been prepared. Each place 

card (double-fold) and stationery (single 
sheet) carries the AHEA round seal in gold. 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 
100 sheets and envelopes—$4.00 per box 


By DOROTHY 
LOIS ABEL 


\\ 


i 
. 50 place cards to a box—$3.00 per box 
HIS book brings home the fact that house- er 
keeping skillfully done in the modern manner 
- is not only creative art, worthy of any woman’s PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Bat! best interest and energies, but actually fun. It is a 
complete, down-to-earth guide to the simplification Your dinner party or meeting is bound to be 


ing i ll its phases—for anyone 
pho = of pa a success with AHEA place cards and formal 


dish. It gives a quick, working knowledge of the stationery paving the way. 


whole field of housekeeping, plus reference mate- 
rial for constant and ever-thereafter use. It sheds 


new light on old problems and provides up-to-date Send your order with check to: | 
methods for cutting corners and costs. 320 pages. L. G. Balfour Company 
$2.75 1319-F St., N.W. | 

SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY ON APPROVAL Washington, D. C. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 15: 24 st, sHE 10, ¥, 19, ¥. | 
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WHEN TO USE 
EACH OF THE FOUR 
HOUSEHOLD WAX PRODUCTS 


This is the first of a series of articles on wax, the vari- 
ous household wax products, and their uses. We present 
this series in answer to many requests. We hope that 
you and your classes will find the articles informative 
and useful. 


Paste Wax is the original, the most 
concentrated, the most versatile of all 
household wax polishes and, from the 
standpoint of lasting beauty and pro- 
tection, the best for most household 
purposes. Paste wax adds a rich, warm, mellow luster to 
all wood surfaces—light or dark. You can use paste wax 
on all surfaces* requiring polish—but it is most com- 
monly used on wood floors. Paste wax protection lasts a 
long time—however, doorways and heavy traffic areas 
may need waxing more often than other floor areas. If 
so, they can be touched up when necessary without hav- 
ing to re-wax the whole floor, as additional applications 
of paste wax blend in perfectly with the original wax. 

Paste wax is easy to apply with a cloth or long- 
handled applier, but it requires a good buffing job to 
bring it to its full rich luster. This buffing job, too, can 
be easy when you use an electric polisher. All you do 
is guide it over the floor ... the whirling brushes do 
the work. Polishers can be purchased or can be rented 
for a nominal daily fee from local dealers. 

If you polish by hand, it does require extra effort. 
Most people feel, however, that this extra effort is fully 
justified because this finest of all wax care does give 
greater beauty and longer lasting protection and real 
ease in future floor care. After paste wax is applied and 
polished, just a light dusting keeps floors shining clean. 


*Because of naphtha content, paste and liquid wax are not recommended 
for use on asphalt and rubber tile composition floors. 


FREE! Classroom aids to teaching wax housekeeping 

S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. JH108, Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send: Bulletin, “Care of Floors’’; Teacher’s Handbook, “Home Care 

and Conservation by Modern Wax Method”; (_) Student Folder,“Facts about Wax”; 
Bulletin, Uses for Wax in the Home”’; [) Classroom Chart,**Wax:a Pre- 

cious Heritage”; () My school has l6mm. sound equipment, I would like to sched- 

ule a free showing of your sound motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps” on: Ist choice 
date ( ); 2nd choice— date ( Information about 


)- 
special educator’s discount on new Johnson’s Wax Beautiflor Electric Polisher. 


29 


Self polishing wax is just what the name 
implies—a wax seadlied which gives a 
bright, high shine without rubbing or 
buffing. (Johnson’s self polishing wax, 
Glo-Coat, is used by more than twice as 
many women as any other floor polish.) Actually, the shine 
which a self polishing wax gives is comparable to that of 
paste wax; however, the protection given by a self polishing 
wax is not as long-lasting as that offered by paste wax. 

Self polishing wax was specially designed for kitchen 
linoleum. Since linoleum is maintained by damp or wet 
mopping, it requires less long-lasting protection than other 
floors. Women also use self polishing wax on tile, cement, 
rubber, painted wood and other floors because of the ease 
of application. Obviously, self polishing wax is a great boon 
to the busy housewife who has a minimum of time to devote 
to floor care, yet wants her floor to have a beautiful gloss 
and bright shine. A housewife need only apply self polish- 
ing wax, let dry, and in 20 minutes, floors gleam. 


| 


Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax is 


rounsonts paste wax in easily applied liquid form, 
WAX | to which additional cleansing ingredients 


have been added. It can be used on most 
floors*, but is most frequently used on 
wood floors. When using liquid wax, it is not necessary 
ever to wash wood floors to clean them. As a matter of fact, 
we recommend that you do not. Scrubbing breaks down 
wood surfaces, raises the grain—makes floors rough and 
ugly. Liquid wax will “dry-clean” a wood floor, get it as 
clean as soap-and-water scrubbing would, without the 
danger of harming the floors and without laborious work. 

Liquid wax should be spread over a small area—rubbed 
lightly to loosen dirt and grime, which the cloth or applier 
automatically removes. Let dry for 20 minutes, then buff. 
The shining coat of wax protects the floor from wear and 
dirt. This wax coat grows more lustrous and beautiful with 
each application. 

A complete job of liquid waxing need only be done two 
or three times a year. In between waxings, a light dusting 
keeps floors shining and clean. Doorways and heavy traffic 
areas may need touching up more often. The touched up 
areas will blend in perfectly with the whole floor. 


Cream Wax is the newest type of wax 
polish and is specially designed to be 
used on furniture, woodwork and white 
kitchen equipment. With cream wax, a 
piece of furniture can be both cleaned 
and polished in a matter of minutes. Special cleansing in- 
gredients in cream wax remove dirt and stains when you 
apply it. Cream wax is particularly fine for light-colored 
surfaces, Venetian blinds, etc. Cream wax differs from other 
furniture polishes because it polishes with wax instead of 
oil. This is an obvious advantage because cream wax gives 
a rich, mellow luster that is dry—no dust can stick to it. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Two-year study with human sub- 
jects results in practically twin 
records of health and growth for 
those fed butter and those fed 
fortified margarine like Nucoa.* 


This research, carried out recently 
by workers in the children’s de- 
partment at the University of Illi- 
nois College of Medicine, holds 
special interest because it is the 
first comprehensive study of its 
kind made with human subjects. 

267 children, divided into two 
approximately equal groups, were 
fed supervised diets in which nu- 
trients were the same, except that 
one group was fed fortified marga- 
rine and the other butter for table 
fat. Trained personnel examined 


NUCOA 


the children’s blood and kept regu- 
lar height and weight records. 

THE RECORD: The margarine-fed 
children grew just as well as those 
fed butter. Their health record was 
equally good. No unfavorable ef- 
fects were detectable in their blood. 


THE CONCLUSION: “Growing chil- 
dren experience normal growth 
in height and weight when their 
diets contain only fortified mar- 
garine as table fat, as shown by 


comparison with children fed on 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


similar diets with butter as the 
source of table fat, and by com- 
parison with standard height and 
weight tables.”* 


THE APPLICATION: As teachers, 
health guardians, and advisers in 
promoting good nutritional habits 
in homes at all income levels, you 
will welcome this new evidence of 
the food value of margarine. 

You will want to familiarize 
yourself with the use of margarine 
in cooking and on the table in your 
own home. Be sure to try Nucoa 
margarine. The controlled uni- 
formity of Nucoa’s delicious flavor 
and texture, freshness and year- 
round vitamin A value, make 
Nucoa an outstanding example of 
just how good margarine can be. 
*See Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 136, No. 6, Page 388 


America’s most popular margarine 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BEST FOODS AND HELLMANN’S REAL MAYONNAISE 
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STANDARD COOKIE 


PROCEDURES 


(Second of a series 
Meringue Type Cookie 
Baking 
1. Sift flour nd sugat _ Beat in flour-suga* 
2. Beat ites to mixture gradually 
froth 4. Fold in Chocolate, 
coconut ts, or fruits 
5, Add favoring 
Application CHOCOLATE COCONUT KISSES 
1 ths. flout shredded coconu 
14 sifted confec 1 Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
tioners sugat Chocolate Morsels 
4 egs whites 1 tsp. a 
Drop by reaspoontuls on greased cookie sheet 
Bake at 350°F. Time: 15 Min. * ield: 4 doz cookies 
before removing from sheet ) 


THE GRE 
ATEST TASTE IN CHOCOL 
ATE 


For Nestle’ 
e's teachin i 
NESTLE’S 
a recipe b 
ocolate Test Kitchen, 60 H iene 
udson Stree 
t, New 


York 13 
¥ 
use coupon page in thi 
is magazin 
e. 
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This is the age of change. 


mé@thods. In fact, changes occur on gy pages of the 
new edition. 


Your Home and You was written by one of the | 


most experienced \teachers of Home Economics in 


America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age | 


level for which the book is intended. 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 


FOODS FOR HOME 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Copyright 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Not only the map of Europe, 
but nutrition data are constantly changing. The new edition 
of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies it in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 
tary allowances, the latest practices in modern can- | 
ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing | 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


than Flavor; U1. Helping your Family; TI. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, and  Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budyeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; V1. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 
Learning to Be a Likeable Person. 


THE MODE IN 


AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and ; a 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 


should one eat a cream puff? Why is it 


DRESS AND HOME 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 
Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. The new revision has changes 


YOUI HOME which appear on 114 pages. There are 
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